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dividend of 274 per cent making 37} per 
cent, less income tax,, for the year. 

The company’s liquid resources have been 
well maintained and the balance sheet indi- 
cates a strong position. 

I am pleased to be able to report another 


THE BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMM 


IMPROVEMENT FOLLOWS DEPRESSION 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited was 
held at the Midland Hotel, Bradford, on 
April ist. Mr James Ewing (the chairman), 
who presided, in the course of his speech 
said: 

At this time last year the textile industries 
of the world were in the throes of a general 
recession. In the horizontal arrangement of 
these industries in this country, the finishing 
sections are the last to feel thé effects of a 
slump ; so during the first quarter of the year 
our branches were still moderately well 
employed. But thereafter, until the final 
quarter of the year when trade improved, our 
branches were adversely affected by the 
general depression, particularly in the print 
section of our business. That we have been 
able to meet these fluctuating conditions in 
the manner reflected im the accounts is in 
large measure due to the reorganisation and 
concentration of our producing units which 
we have been steadily undertaking during the 
pagt few years. 


The current year has opened much more 
favourably and our home branches, with one 
or two minor exceptions, are well employed. 
But I must add a note of warning. Costs are 
rising seriously and, owing to keen competi- 
tion, particularly in the export markets, these 
increases cannot be reimbursed entirely by 
adjustments of our selling prices; without 
reasonable capacity running, today’s prices 
would not be adequate. 


ACCOUNTS 


We have found it. necessary to charge 
£408,000 to provide for the wastage of build- 
ings, plant and machinery at the Association’s 
home branches before striking our profit 
balance. That this is no excessive provision 
is evidenced by the fact that we expect to 
spend on an average over £400,000 per 
annum for the next five years on renewals 
and replacements. But, of the of 
£408,000, we shall only be allowed £196,000 
as a deduction in our tax computations. The 
remaining £212,000 has to be found from 
taxed profits, so that we have to make a gross 
surplus of £620,000 in order to provide for 
plant wastage amounting to £408,000, of 
which the Revenue admit only £196,000. 
This is a situation which demands action by 
the Chancellor before the damage already 
done becomes irreparable. 


The Association’s share of the total group 
profit, after taxation, is £492,222—a reduc- 
tion on the previous year of almost 38 per 
cent—which is not an unsatisfactory result 
having regard to the reduction in the volume 
of work available during a large part of the 
year. The trading profits of our overseas 
subsidiaries were well maintained, and made 
a very important contribution to the year’s 
results. 


The balance available for distribution is 
£396,002, from which £50,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve, which now 
amounts to £1,250,000. After provision for 
preference dividend and the interim ordinary 
dividend of 3 per cent, £83,011 is applied in 
payment of a l ordinary dividend of 7 per 
cent, less tax, and the balance of £160,501 is 
carried forward. 





successful year, and although 
the general trade recession, 


as a result of 


customers’ requirements wére reduced or de: 
livery dates extended, the overall turnover 
actually showed a small increase compared 
with the previous year. 


MR JAMES EWING’S SPEECH 

Our investments in associated companies 
have increased by £359,527 to £426,426. 
This represents interests we have acquired 
in Davies, Coop and Company Limited, of 
Melbourne, and James Nelson (Australia) 
Pry. Limited. i 

SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


During the past six years, your company 
has invested, in subsidiaries and associated 
companies abroad, no less than £1,386,201 
without recourse to borrowing or to further 
issues to the public. During the same period 
we sold interests in associated companies in 
India and Ethiopia f{-r a sum of 
on which we realised a capital profit. All 
the investments are not yet dividend earning, 
but the average return has been quite satis- 
factory, as is shown by the consolidated 
accounts of the company. These overseas 
interests are making a valuable contribution 
to the net profits, It may be useful to record 
that, in these six years, the company has 
expended in the UK-an amount of £1,919,347 
on capital account on additions and replace- 
ments of buildings, machinery and plant, and 
in reorganisation of the home branches, while 
it has realised the sum of £499,878 from 
sales of redundant buildings and obsolescent 
machinery. 


These figures demonstrate the sound 
financial position of your company, which, 
coupled with its increasing t i 
resources, place it in a strong position to face 
the competitive times which assuredly lie 
ahead. As I have stated before, it is the 
determined policy of your board to build up 
the resources of the company so that it may 
regain the healthy position it enjoyed prior 
to the debacle of the 1930s, with the object 
of maintaining steady dividends notwith- 
standing the vagaries to which the textile 
trade is prone. This is an aim, I know, which 
will commend itself to the majority of our 
stockholders. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Lancashire had to face the loss of her 
enormous markets in China and India and in 
other parts of the world ; but today she is 
still in a position to look ahead to a future 
not without promise and opportunity, No 
longer is her future bound up entirely with 
cotton: an extensive rayon and synthetic- 
fibre cloth industry has become an integral 
part of the Lancashire of today. Within your 
own company’s activities, the volume of 


cotton cloth for export markets, which in - 


former times kept many of our works 
engaged, has been largely replaced by a sub- 
stantial and increasing flow of rayon and 
synthetic-fibre cloths woven on the feciie of 
Lancashire and dyed and finished in our 
specially equipped works. It surely is not 
too optimistic to anticipate that, as Asia’s 
and Europe’s living standards advance (as 
they must do), markets will be for 
our higher grade textiles. Having regard to 
all circumstances, one cannot help thinking 
that criticism of Lancashire is overdene and 
that recognition should be made of the 
efforts of her industrial leaders (both em- 
ployers =* labour) who have found common 
cause in the struggle to uphold Lanca- 
shire as one of the world’s important 
textile producers. | 


apparent towards the end of the year, © 


210,286, © 
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At the International Cotton Confereg, 
held at Buxton last year, the Unit | 
dom “ol 1,350 million acu gh expe 
target million 1 . $quare s of cor 
cloth, which mpa with actual ex 
figures of 865 million square yards in 19) 
and 710 million square: Ss in 1% 
even in Lancashire, as unrealistic ; but 
our view it is not being immoderate y 
fix a target which is only equivalent y 
the yardage exported im the slump year ¢ 
1938. Three-quarters of Lancashire’, expe 
find their way to Commonwealih 


ang 


Colonial Empire markets, and ther: 


LOU 


be every of retaining this volun 

while i , to it : exports of jualin 

cloths to neutral markets. ¥ 
* "s * ais 


Alarm has been expressed in some ,juartes 
about the impact synthetic fibres will hax 
upon our technology and in particular upm 
our wool industry. We have no such appre 
hension. On the contrary, we welcome the 
contribution they will make to the viriliy 
of our mdustry. If. we have any misgiving 
. ae or pace and extent d 
the of these fibres in ths 
country are mot fast and wide nou 
in comparison with the rapid expansion 
in USA. 

In Volume IV of the 
ae »” pre ian ag 

es t Truman, the consumption 
of synthetic fibres (exclusive of rayon) ia 
1975 is boldly predicted. It is estimated a) 
almost equi to the present world con- 
sumption of wool, and to this there m:y als | 
be added outstanding dev ts in the? 
use of rayons. Let us be equally far-secing, | 
ready to adopt and adapt, to examine and (0 | 
exploit. In such manner, at any ratc, must | 
elie gare lng acne yh of the § 
orward looking firms in the manufacturing ” 
and merchanting sections of our industry, © 
approach the new textiles. Already we have | 
nine branches engaged exclusively on rayoo © 
fabrics and synthetic fibre fabrics, and during | 


pe! ge year we og nelinge aat branch # 
—W. Grandage and y Limited—for 
the processing of spun fabrics in out 
effort to pe Ags with growing output 
and use of this class of goods 


Ba 
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THE OUTLOOK 
As to the future, I hesitate to say too much. 
Our United Kingdom branches are at preseat 


well employed and I see no reason w)iy this 
volume of business, which is considcrably © 
than last year’s, should not be mail: 9 
tained during the first six months 0! (hs 
year and, given a lessening of the col wat, 
much a Your comp.ny 5 j 
placed to the future, bavine | 
production units in importatl | 
The need for export td? | 
stressed aa ot be \ 
i back. grou of 
hope Chancellor, whet 

is Budget, will release the inJusty 
from the crippling and damaging effe.'s of 
purchase tax and “D” 
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Power For Prosperity 


Power will transform this jungle scrub to 


fruitful acres. Power will build thriving 
cities where mud huts now crumble in the 
sun. Power is coming to these awakening 
~lands in the giant Euclid earthmovers, the 
Euclid Tractors and Scrapers, the Carlisle 


Graders, the Marion Shovels and Draglines 
—power to clear, reclaim and irrigate the 
land, to dig the ditches, and the canals, 
construct the motorways, railways and air- 
fields . . . power to prosper lives which now 
are SO precarious. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


Sales: 11 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1. and 24 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW 
Works & Service: HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON, 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works 


@- and Agencies throughout the World 


: 
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AR Following the advice of the Chancellor of the 

AR Exchequer Accles & Pollock are quite ready to export 

A or die in the attempt to avoid the second 

a alternative Accles & Poliock are taking a recent enquiry 

2 Srom the Fiji Islands for stainless steel tubes very seriously a 
rR indeed they are 










required for removing the cores from pineapples 
which grow there as you know already packed in tins 
after a lot of careful preparation these are very popular 
with one and all the Directors ave now 


leading us a merry dance 





to get the tubes ready for an early visit to 
investigate the problem properly on the spot instead 
of just skirting around it 
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THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


i 


—in addition to regular 
Iist-class service to these 
destinations and further East 


The Middle East is only half a day 
away —and you can now fly there at 
reduced fares, by Pan American’s 
* Rainbow’ Clipper* Tourist service! 

Your airliner is a fast, luxurious 
Super 6 Clipper, manned by regular 
Pan American crews, who have be- 
hind them the know-how. of the 
world’s most experienced air-line. 
Specially-trained attendants see to 
your comfort, and serve you with 


World’s most experienced airline 








* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 





Tourist flights to 


WY 
ISTANBUL 
BEIRUT 





Now—low-fare 


Rainbow Clipper 





complimentary hot meals aloft. 
Rainbow fare to Instanbul £61.10.0; 
return £110.14.0. Beirut £69; retura 
£124.4.0. 

Going further East? Take a ticket 
on Pan American’s Asia Express, 
which flies on after Beirut to Kara- 
chi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Hong Kong 
and Tokyo. Pan American first- 
class flights are the only ones to the 
East with berths, and meals served 
aloft are by Maxims of Paris. 

For more information, consult 
your Travel Agent or Pan American, 
193/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





— er 
Pay AMERICAN 





Exhibitors and visitors to the Fair 
are cordially invited to make use of 
the complete banking service provided 
there by Barclays Bank. The staff, at 
our stands given below, will be pleased 
to help you in any way possible. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


{ow many ways can you use 


‘(puny BT? 


Manufacturers want extra-safe packaging material .. . 
engirsers want wheels and bobs for polishing and anti- 
vibration bases for heavy machinery . . . business mea 
want attractive hard-wearing office carpeting . . . women 
want the same for their homes . . . fashion designers want 
a colourful material that keeps its shape .. . and Bury Felt 
fits all these needs perfectly. Versatile Bury Felt is 
surprising, with a thousand and one different uses in 
many trades and industries, and manufactured in different 
types and textures to suit whatever job it has to do. We 
will tell you more about it if you write or telephone to:— 


BURY FELT MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
HUDCAR MILLS * BURY ° LANCS 
Phone BURY 2262 (6 lines) 


or to the London Offices 3 SNOW HILL EC! Phone CEN 4448 
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Victory at Monte Carlo! 


The famous Ford Zephyr-6 —a medium-priced, comfortable family 
saloon — took first place among the élite of Europe’s expensive 
sports cars with its outright win in the Monte Carlo Rally. 


The Zephyr-6 will still head its class a long time from 
now because Ford sets the fashion in motoring. The 
Zephyr’s sleek simple lines are in harmony with what 
it does — acceleration, speed, safety, all under control 
at a touch. You will find it an entirely new motoring 
experience to drive a Zephyr. Ford Dealers everywhere 
are giving trial runs — free and without obligation — 
see your Dealer or write to us and we will arrange one 
for you. They and we want you to be able to tell 
your friends about this exciting British car. 


WK ‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING 


kkk a Me bee ab lente col im, 


cOMPAN Y LimMitTteobd 


CTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI, 


DAGENHAM 
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What Mildness Means 


NE forecast about Mr Butler’s second Budget can be 

confidently made ; he will rise to open it next Tuesday with 

a more cheerful song in his heart than any Chancellor for 
seven years—and the grounds of his optimism will be more substantial 
than Dr Dalton’s ever were. In his survey of the past financial year 
it will, indeed, be Mr Butler’s task to report that the main estimates 
on which he based his first Budget proved to be wide of the mark. But 
paper errors are nothing beside the visible justification that Mr 
Butlér can claim in the surplus on overseas payments and a rising 
dollar reserve ; internally, the economy was subjected, thanks largely 
to the dearer money policy, to a useful measure of cisinflation— 
certainly to quite as much as the Government intended. 

The Chancellor may, therefore, be expected to take last year’s 
Exchequer outturn as a comfortable starting point for this year's 
budgeting. Revenue only slightly exceeded ordinary expenditure, and 
if capital expenditure “ below the line” is brought into the reckoning 
there was a defigit of £436 million. This was a sharp departure 
from the disinflationary role hitherto assigned to Government finance 
in the postwar economy. The Government stopped providing a large 
part of the nation’s savings in the form of a Budget surplus. But in the 
year when this disinflationary policy stopped, disinflation in fact began. 
The effect of a Budget surplus last year would have been to create 
some unemployment. There is no need, the argument proceeds, for 
Mr Butler to try to fortify the surplus this year. He should be satisfied 
to budget deliberately for what he unintentionally got last year—for 
a rough balance of ordinary revenue and expenditure. While expendi- 
ture is being held approximately constant, there are several reasons for 
expecting revenue to increase ; and the Chancellor, therefore, has some 
scope for tax reliefs. 

“Total demand,” the Economic Survey declared, “is no longer 
excessive.” If its vague assessment of the prospects for 1953 
indicates anything at all of the Government’s mind, Mr Butler will 
not aim at a bigger surplus and he may aim at even less.. The time for 
thorough comment on. this basis for the year’s budgeting will be_after 
the Chancellor has deployed the arguments for it—if he does. In any 
event, estimates of the inflationary “ gap,” and consequently of the 
right size of Budget surplus, have in the past been subject to so wide 
a margin of error that no arithmetical argument will shake the 
politicians from the belief that this Budget need not be tough. The 
commentator can only enter a plea for caution. Certainly the prospects 
for the later part of this year at present seem less definitely inflationary 
than at any time since the war; but there is also a fair chance that, 
once the usual spring lull is past, the forces of demand will run fairly 
strong in Britain during the summer. If they were much encouraged, 
they could harden into another upward twist of the cost-price spiral 
that would leave this country ill-prepared to face a possible recession. 
It is important to remember, also, that almost every Budget has turned 
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out to be less disinflationary than its author intended. 
It is relatively easy to correct, as the year goes on, an 
error on the side of severity. It is politically very diffi- 
cult to tighten a Budget that proves too mild. 

The passing—if such it is—of inflation does not, in 
any event, leave the British economy in a quiet haven 
in which the Chancellor has merely to keep demand.on 
an even keel and guard against unemployment. There 
has to be a turn-round to more exporting and more 
capital investment, and it still remains to be shown that 
such a transfer of resources can be achieved without a 
really sharp disinflationary push. Mr Butler, however, 
wishes to try ; his objective is the mild degree of disin- 
flation that makes a gradual transfer possible, not the 
sharp degree that would enforce a rapid transfer. The 
choice is open to criticism, but in the debate on the 
Budget it is more important to insist that even Mr 
Butler’s cautious objective gives him very little scope for 
tax reliefs. He does not need to fill up people’s pockets 
in order to prevent demand from sagging and to save 
workers from unemployment ; in fact, demand for most 
things is at present reviving, not sagging. If there is 
slack here and there in the economy, the Chancellor’s 
task is to see that the slack is taken up by more produc- 
tion for export and more investment for productive 
purposes; his task is mot, as yet, to stimulate the 
demands of consumers. 


* 


One rough rule of judgment can be applied when 
the Chancellor sits down next Tuesday: his tax changes 
ought not, on balance, to make any difference to the 
consumption of the British people. This is not a harsh 
doctrine. Consumption can be expected to rise auto- 
matically, as production and earnings increase. Mr 
Butler is not required to take away this automatic 
benefit ; still less is he required to: repeat the experience 
of the past two years, when consumption was slightly 

educed in real terms. This year Mr Butler can allow 
the country to have more jam—if the country earns it. 
But he should not give the jam away himself. 

This does not mean, fortunately, that the Chancellor 
must leave income tax entirely alone. A remission of 
income tax may have three effects: it can increase 
spending ; it cam encourage private saving; and it 
provides some stimulus to harder work and greater 
production. The second and third of these are obviously 
good effects ; Mr Butler should achieve them provided 
that he offsets the-first effect—the extra spending that 
follows from a relief in direct taxation. Even more, 
there must be an offset to any remission of indirect 
iaxation—of purchase tax, or of Customs duties and 
Excise taxes—that the Chancellor decides to be neces- 
sary or politic. All the remissions that are made in 


these fields—all the extra personal spending that the 
Budget creates—should be balanced by a reduction in 
subsidies. The process that Mr Butler began last year 
should go on ; it ought, indeed, to be extended from 
the food subsidies to the housing subsidies. It is only 
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to the extent that subsidies are cut that the Chancello: 
can, consistently with the country’s major economi: 
needs, give tax reliefs that will make the public fec 
able to spend more. : 

The Chancellor will not be greatly heroic in th 
matter. He will be showing a creditable measure « 
political courage if he again reduces the cost of sub- 
sidies by some {100 million or {£150 million. That 
would not give him scope for dramatic changes in eithe: 
indirect or direct taxation. Sixpence off the incomc 
tax, which would cost nearly {£100 million, has an 
attractive simplicity and it is almost certainly within the 
range of what can be afforded. But there may be good 
arguments for leaving the standard rate alone, and 
making instead two changes that would most directly 
moderate the incidence of tax when a man increases 
his earnings: the reduced rates of tax at the lower end 
of the scale should rise more gently, and the earned 
income allowance should be increased—and extended 
some way into the surtax range. These changes would 
give the maximum of extra incentive in proportion to 
their cost in terms of extra spending power. 

This is as far as Mr Butler’s ambition should run, 
in his treatment of personal taxation. He can give away 
what he saves by cutting subsidies ; but he cannot carry 
that process very far without balancing it, in part, by 
increasing pensions and other social security benefits 
once again. The argument must return, therefore, to 
the margin for tax relief that the Chancellor may expect 
to have even without cutting subsidies. There are 
strong political reasons for throwing in this margin to 
help the consumer also. But they are reasons that 
Mr Butler should resist absolutely. The prime needs 
of the British economy are more exports, more invest- 
ment and more savings. The encouragement that the 
Chancellor can give in these fields will in any event be 
perilously small. There is not this year any great 
natural buoyancy of the revenue to dispose of ; there is, 
at most, a modest margin for some net reduction in 
taxation. The Chancellor will be failing in his duty if 
any penny of that is squandered on the consumer. It is 
needed to encourage savings and investment, enterprise 
and efficiency, in British industry. 


* 


The relief that would immediately assist these ends is 
the repeal of the excess profits levy. The ill effects of 
this unrewarding and monstrously discriminating tax on 
improvement have become progressively clearer ; they 
are not disputed by any section of political opinion. 
The only obstacle to removing the levy may be the Gov- 
ernment’s pride ; the levy was introduced, in fulfilment 
of an election promise, only a year ago. But Mr Butler 
could well argue that, in the changed economic circum- 
stances, the levy has outlived its usefulness sooner than 
was expected ; that the net yield it produces is already 
denisory ; and that the defence programme, which 
was EPL’s original justification, has been changed out 
of recognition. He would have both right and reason 
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on his side if he gave notice that EPL should disappear 
from the end of 1953. For the rest, the two most 
important changes that the Chancellor should make, in 
order to stimulate company saving and expansion, are 
those that were recommended in these columns six 
weeks ago: to restore the initial allowance on capital 
equipment and to remove the lower rate of profits tax 
that applies to undistributed profits. 

These would not be dramatic concessions. They 
would leave fundamentally untouched the high taxation 
that represses enterprise and growth in the British 
economy. At this date Mr Butler cannot be expected 
to produce a truly reforming Budget : he has little scope 
for reducing the burdens, and it would be foolish to 
redistribute them in a spirit of thorough experiment 
before the Royal Commission reports on the whole issue 
of direct taxation. But the lines on which a measure 
of interim benefit can be achieved are plain. 

Precisely because he has this welcome opportunity, 
the responsibility that falls on Mr Butler is peculiarly 
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heavy. To open next Tuesday a popular Budget, a 
Budget that would please voters of all classes, would 
be easier for him than for most Chancellors-in the 
postwar years. The country is not keyed for fresh 
sacrifices. To give sizeable reliefs to consumption 
would be less obviously short-sighted than for many 
years; it would be less demonstrably false to a 
Chancellor’s* responsibility for the future economic 
strength of the country. That is the measure of the 
Chancellor’s temptation. He is not called on to be 
tough when the need for toughness is plain for all to 
see ; he is called on to refrain from highly popular con- 
cessions when the national mood is one of relaxation. 
The second perhaps requires more courage and strength 
of purpose than the first ever did. The purpose is no 
less than this: to shift the structure of taxation back to 
a basis compatible with the continued industrial 
greatness of this country. Mr Butler can make this year 
only a small beginning, but the purpose ought not on 
that account to be any less compelling for him. 


April Mood in the Kremlin 


OUR weeks have sufficed for Malenkov and his 

colleagues to play havoc with the legacy of Stalin. 
The revolution that was so greedy to devour its children 
is now, it seems, turning on its parent. Already the 
cult of the genius-like father of humanity is withering 
away ; he was not, after all, omniscient and infallible. 
Lesser men, who had long obeyed him in every par- 
ticular, are now showing by changes in policy at home 
and abroad how deeply they disagreed with him in his 
old age. Police officials who would torture and starve 
their prisoners as a matter of routine must now pause to 
ask if it is safe to ignore the rights of Soviet citizens. 
Party leaders who cried vigilance and treachery now 
utter soothing assurances against “‘ panic and disarray.” 
Where all was dark and cruel and wintry there is a touch 
of spring. The police regime has rebuked its police ; 
the dictators have discredited, at risk to themselves, the 
tools of dictatorship. 

These are, indeed, exciting days in Russia’s history 
and the free world will rejoice if they portend for its 
people a freer and kindlier regime and for its neighbours 
an end to the frigid malevolence of the last seven years. 
But all that is still far from being fact ; the world must 
first discover why these changes have taken place and 
how firmly they are based. It is impossible to assume 
that those who agreed with the policies of Stalin’s 
declining years and therefore disagreed with Malenkov 
have just melted away in the sunshine of the new regime, 
to believe that there are no rivalries within the 
triumvirate, no-fears that men and jobs, as well as 
policies and tactics, are now in question. It is one thing 
to say that a revolutionary change is going on; it is 
quite another to say that it is permanent. The Kremlin’s 


gestures to the outside world must be interpreted as 
signs of a crisis within Russia. 

There has been in the last fortnight a momentous 
admission that some restraints that Stalin believed 
essential to the authority of state and party were super- 
fluous or dangerous, an acknowledgment that some of 
the ideals of the Revolution had been betrayed by the 
cynical and conservative Generalissimo. Take, for 
example, the ammnesty.. It can be said that this is 
Malenkov’s way of bidding for popularity and prestige ; 
but to the mass of Russians it must mean the return 
to private life of hundreds of thousands of offenders 
with surprise in their eyes and questions on their lips. 
Why was it necessary for Stalin to die before they could 
be released ? Take again the promise of revised laws 
and a gentler hand with offending officials: why are 
these possible now, when a month ago the call was for 
tighter security against the agents of western aggres- 
sion ? These questions are political dynamite. 

Most striking of all is the affair of the doctors. Some- 
one, it seems, had blundered, with Stalin’s approval 
and under Beria’s eye. They were incriminated with 
evidence secured by “wrong methods.” The agents 
of the secret police have been sharply reminded that 
they, too, are subject to the law of the land. Here, 
indeed, is a revolutionary doctrine for a totalitarian 
state. Significant, too, is the conclusion that these 


doctors did not, after all, dispose of Zhdanov— 
Malenkov’s rival until 1948—and endanger the lives 
of high officers of the army. The charge against them, 
and the vigilance campaign that went with it, were 
fraudulent ; it was all a stunt staged with Stalin’s 
approval for internal political purposes. 
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What is the essential clue to these astonishing 
events ? Perhaps the best guess is that Stalin’s policy 
had become after the war increasingly rigid and out 
of teuch with the mood of the Russian people. The 
technique of the secretary of the Party—to balance 
group against group and to give difficult colleagues 
enough rope to hang themselves—had degenerated into 
an obstinate, secretive and complicated habit of mind. 
Time and again Stalin showed his fondness for keeping 
two contradictory policies in play, each with its sup- 
porters in the hierarchy and then insisting on leaving 
things as they were. It seems likely, indeed, that both 
his foreign and domestic policies had become subject to 
the need to hold the balance between two views that 
were critical of his handling of affairs. 

On the one side can be identified the “ pessimists” — 
the opponents of appeasement—those who believed war 
within a year. or two to be inevitable, who distrusted 
the morale of the Russian people, who demanded the 
utmost vigilance and discipline at home, and who 
wished to use Communist parties abroad for direct 
action against rearmament and the American alliance. 
On the other side were the “ optimists,” the party of 
appeasement, who believed war could be averted only if 
Stalin changed his methods, that time and peace were 
needed to build up the Communist bloc to industrial 
parity with the West, and that meanwhile it was 
dangerous and unnecessary to keep the Russian popula- 
tion on a permanent cold war footing. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the pessimists included the generals, 
those elements in the security services who feared 
the effects of relaxed vigilance, and those in the Party 
faithful to Zhdanov, who founded the Cominform 
outside Russia to gain greater independence for his 
aggressive policy in Europe. The optimists seem to 
have been led by Malenkov, Beria and, perhaps, 
Molotov ; their strength lay in their control of the 
Party and Stalin’s dislike of the aggressive ideas of 
their rivals, which he would check from time to time 
by personal intervention. 


* 


What then was Stalin’s personal position? He 
seems to have tried to get the best of both views. 
He refused all concessions to the West, for example, 
over Germany and Austria; but he harped on the 
possibility of “ peaceful co-existence.” He was deter- 
mined to avoid world war, but unwilling to negotiate 
a world settlement. He believed he could in time 
split the Americans from their allies with political 
gestures and offers of trade. He would not liberalise 
the regime at home because his distrust of human 
nature was too deep. The cold war suited him, so long 
as its techniques were not successfully used against him. 

That was probably the situation when the Party 
Congress met. last October, with Malenkov clearly 
marked out as the coming man and his group in the 
ascendant. Perhaps after this confirmation of their 
position the “ optimists ” grew too big for their boots ; 
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it was to chasten them that favour was shown to the 
army, and new men brought into the upper ranks of 
the Party. Perhaps, too, it was because the “ pessimists ” 
were resentful and difficult that the doctors affair was 
launched. In the form that it was presented to the 
public Stalin gave a stern warning to the appeasers, a 
clear gesture of respect to the army, and a free hand to 
the cynics in the security services. Certainly by January 
there was crisis in the country. Then came Stalin’s 
death: providential—“ remarkably well-timed” some 
future Gibbon may comment—for Malenkov and those 
who hoped for a détente with the United States. 

If this conjecture is even approximately correct, two 
important conclusions follow. One is that Soviet 
foreign policy is determined more than had been 
thought by the internal politics of the regime; the 
other is that Malenkov’s tenure of power, even as 
member of a triumvirate, may depend on the success of 
a conciliatory foreign. policy.. A tremendous responsi- 
bility therefore falls on the statesmen of the West, as 
they consider the possibility that Malenkov may wish 
to negotiate on matters in which neither Moscow nor 
Washington would find it easy to make concessions of 
substance. To put the problem simply and crudely: 
toughness on the part of the- West might prove 
Malenkov wrong and his rivals right; a conciliatory 
attitude might establish Malenkov’s position as nothing 
else could. The time may be approaching when the 
future master of Russia will be determined by decisions 
in Washington, London, Paris and Bonn. 


. 5 

It is an alarming prospect, speculative though the 
thought must be. For, unless diplomatic channels in 
Moscow are unfrozen, unless the West’s knowledge 
of Kremlin politics can be improved, it will be hard 
to determine whether Malenkov is or is not strong 
enough to make the concessions that Stalin refused. 
There is, however, one scrap of evidence that can be 
clung to ; it is that the victory of President Eisenhower 
in the American election created a new mood in the 
minds of some men in the Kremlin. Even Stalin marked 
Christmas by asking for an end to the cold war. For 
weeks the Soviet press and radio refrained from 
personal attacks on the President: Eisenhower was the 
former comrade-in-arms ; Republicans had been isola- 
tionist and might become so again—especially if Stalin, 
the personification of cold war, were removed ; the first 
flurry of Dulles dynamism passed harmlessly ; the 
result of the President’s visit to Korea was a decision 
gradually to disengage American forces. That, it seems, 
is how the “ optimists ” saw things. A change of ruler 
in Moscow following a change of President in Washing- 
ton would create the opportunity of a lifetime. 

What Malenkov’s moves on foreign policy may, in 
fact, prove to be it is early to say. It is probable that 
he will reopen discussions about German unity, renew 
former trade offers, make life easier in Berlin, support 
peace negotiations in Korea, and instruct Mr Vyshinsky 
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to go on cooing gently at the United Nations. He has 
shown in his public statements an intense interest in 
helping China to become a great industrialised power 
and in establishing the Soviet Union as the centre of 
a Communist economic bloc covering one-third of the 
world. Malenkov, in fact, sounds like a business-man 
of big ideas, who is determined that his country and 
its allies shall outstrip the West in power and wealth, 
and leave time to bring the ultimate victory. If that 
is his aim, then it is to be expected that he will try to 
reach in the West some modus vivendi that would 
check its. rearmament, reduce the American interest in 
Europe, soothe the tension aroused by the cold war 
and tempt everyone to forget about the liberation of 
Eastern and the integration of Western Europe. 
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It cannot be repeated too often that we do not yet 
know the essential facts ; we may not even know enough 
when Malenkov or Molotov has been seen playing a 
hand, say, over Germany or Austria. If, however, there 
is to be speculation, let it be based on the plentiful 
facts of the past, as well asthe few facts of the present. 
There is no evidence at all that the basic Soviet aim— 
the ultimate world predominance of Communism—has 
changed ; there is only evidence of a change of tactics 
and timing. Malenkov at 52 can look further ahead 
than could Stalin at 73 ; he may be anxious, above all, 
to buy time. The wise course for the West is not to 
heave sighs of relief but to decide what terms it would 
bring to the conference table and what strength it needs 
to make its case respected. 


A Constitution for the Caribbean 


T= protracted discussions on the federation of the 
British West Indies will be carried a stage further 
at the conference of representatives of the colonies 
concerned which meets in London next week. The 
inherent difficulties of the scheme—as well as the 
Caribbean temperament—have dictated the pace. It 
is fully two years since a draft constitution for the region 
was produced by the committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Hubert Rance. It is four and a half years since 
delegates from all the territories met at Montego Bay 
in Jamaica. There, they accepted the principle of 
federation and set up the Standing Closer Association 
Committee to prepare a constitution, together with 
other committees to draw up plans for a customs union, 
the unification of public services, a single currency and 
other matters. Eight years have passed since Mr 
Oliver Stanley, then Colonial Secretary, urged the West 
Indians to fedérate, not only to form a viable economic 
entity, but also a viable political unit to which full self- 
government could be granted. 

It cannot be said, however, that progress has been 
sure if slow. Federation is still a long way off. There 
is nothing final about the deliberations. now to take 
place. No colony is committed in more than the prin- 
ciple, and anything that their representatives recom- 
mend jointly with the others will have to be further 
debated by their own legislatures. Moreover, several 
colonies have gone back on the degree of conviction 
that they achieved at Montego Bay. Faced with an 
actual draft constitution which makes clearer the sacri- 
fices involved in federation, British Guiana and British 
Honduras, the two mainland territories, have retreated 
—though they are sending observers to London. The 
Bahamas and Virgin Islands are also out of the scheme, 
which has thus lost a sixth of the population-and more 
than nine-tenths of the land area originally conceived 
for it. 

The scheme is now reduced—at least for the time 


being—to proposals for an archipelagal union of 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados and the Windward and 
Leeward Islands ; the largest unit, Jamaica, with a 
population of 1,500,000, is a thousand miles away from 
the rest—about as far as West from East Pakistan. It 
is already clear that the ten colonies of this archipelago 
are themselves having extensive second thoughts about 
the Rance constitution. The islands are more inclined 
to hold on to their own local powers, and have become 
more conscious of the cost of the central government ; 
the trend of discussion within the West Indian parlia- 
ments seems to have been that a far weaker federal 
agency should be given far more sovereignty. Unable 
to say boo to Barbados, it must be able to tell Britain 
to mind its own business. 


* 


Yet federation was to be based on. the economic 
benefits accruing from closer association. Individually, 
the islands are too small to be viable economically, or to 
make their voices heard in world affairs.. Their greatest 
interest is sugar—yet they produce only two per cent 
of the world’s supply. Necessity has forced them to 
combine to negotiate with their customers ; the same 
necessity dictates that they should ask with a single 
voice for financial aid from Commonwealth or world 
lending agencies. The cost of effective diplomatic and 
commercial representation could only be met by 
pooling it. It has also been. urged that federation, 
implying a customs union, would enable the economy 
of the whole area to be strengthened by providing 
adequate markets for secondary industries and some 
greater diversity of production ; it would make planning 
possible, and permit migration of labour from over- 
populated areas to those whose resources remain to be 
developed. There is substance in the argument ; it is 
at least clear that such enterprises as a university and 
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agricultural research can be supported only on an inter- 
colonial basis. But scope for increasing intercolonial 
trade among primary producing countries is, in any case, 
small. Regional West Indian trade accounts for a tiny 
fraction of the total ; the losses of customs revenue from 
a customs union will in most cases be less than five per 
cent. But with the mainland territories out of the 
federation the opportunity of developing an economic 
entity, based on their exports of rice and needs of man- 
power, will be lost. 

The draft constitution worked out by the Rance 
committee was an ingenious attempt to find a lowest 
common multiple in a diversity not only of economic 
but political conditions. It sought, in fact, to combine 
the LCM of Caribbean economics and the HCF of 
Caribbean political institutions. Yet even on the 
political side it failed to satisfy British Guiana, which 
under its new constitution is about to be granted a large 
degree of self-government. These powers would thus 
be conferred only to be in part resigned to the federal 
legislatu.e in Trinidad. Guianese spokesmen asked, 
“why give us a liberal constitution with one hand and 
take it away with the other by making us slaves to the 
islands of the Caribbean ?” The Guianese, like the 
Hondurans, have little trust for what they call the 
“ranting politicians of the West Indies.” Nor do the 
people of East Indian race wish to be cheated of their 
electoral predominance in these territories by a large 
influx of West Indian negroes. 

But the Rance constitution has also failed to satisfy 
the politicians of the islands. In Barbados the powers 
to be surrendered to the federal legislature are felt to 
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be too great; in Jamaica, and perhaps in Trinidad, 
the surrender of powers to the federation is Clearly only 
acceptable on condition that the federal government is 
going to have greater powers than the islands have—to 


‘achieve Dominion status more quickly than Jamaica 


might hope to do on its own. The Rance committee 
recommended that besides a short list of exclusive 
powers reserved to the federal government, such as 
defence, external affairs, customs and communications, 
there should be a concurrent list, on which both federal 
and territorial legislatures might legislate, federal law 
prevailing ; this list would enable the federal ‘govern- 
ment gradually to take over more functions, such as 
the control of trade, as it grew in experience and won 
the confidence of the constituent colonies. . But “ the 
spirit of colonialism” which runs through the Rance 
proposals has drawn fire from all shades of opinion in 
the islands, from extremists and moderates—in Jamaica, 
from Mr Bustamante and Mr Manley alike. Though 
the lower federal house is to be elective, the senate 
would be wholly nominated by the Governor-General ; 
though the prime minister would be elected by the 
lower house, the council of state would contain six 
nominated to eight elected members and. be merely 
advisory to the Governor-General ; and many of the 
federal powers would be wholly reserved to the 
Governor-General. Such arrangements were criticised 
as amounting to the creation of a “super Crown 
colony ” and representing no advance on the “ existing 
federation” achieved by the powers still concentrated 
in British administration in the islands, and therefore 
ultimately in Whitehall. 
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While demanding more popular control of federal 
powers the colonies have also suggested- that the 
expenses of the whole venture should be underwritten 
by British financial guarantees. It thus cannot be said 
that the West Indies have, as a whole, yet shown real 
faith in the effort to invest them with greater control 
over their own destinies—for which a stronger economic 
foundation is at least as important as more political 
power. It will be for the West Indian statesmen 
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gathered in London to reconsider the very real advan- 
tages of the Rance proposals: they give the islands an 
opportunity of attaining Dominion status and at the 
very least of learning a more responsible approach to 
their problems. However a new scheme is drawn up, 
the way should be left open for the mainland territories 
to join at a later date, when the working of the constitu- 
tion shows that, with energy and good will, it is no 
paper “federation of miscellaneous poverties.” British 


Burma 


Russ complaint to the United Nations about 
the operations of the Chinese Nationalists in the 
Shan states could scarcely be more awkward. To deal 
with it before the present General Assembly ends 
means floodlighting a sordid business that reflects no 
credit on anyone concerned, least of all on the coherence 
and sense of purpose of the free world in South-East 
Asia. To postpone it until the dispute gets dealt with 
by the Security Council will almost certainly lead to 
the use of the veto by the representative from National- 
ist China—a Gilbertian situation. And behind the 
whole confused affair stands the very sad fact that, 
whatever the outcome, much has already happened to 
poison the relations of a number of people in South-East 
Asia with the United States. 

These Chinese Nationalists, numbering some 12,000, 
are the remnants of Kuomintang forces that fled across 
the Burmese border from Yunnan, when Chiang 
Kai-shek left for Formosa in 1949. They have lived on 


the country ever since, defying the inadequate Burmese 
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Guiana has already indicated that it will continue to 

support all useful forms of joint representation and 
endeavour. 

The political education that has been achieved in 

getting the territories as far as the London conference 

should not be underestimated. In the nature of things 
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the caihiee of a West Indian fedecsajon offered greater 
difficulties than a federation of Malaya, Central Africa, 
or Nigeria; it may of necessity have to start with a 
very limited authority. If, in the making of it, West 
Indians learn more of the economic as well as the 
political realities, the effort will have fully justified itself. 


Accuses 


government detachments sent to deal with them. 
During 1951 they attempted several raids across the 
border into Communist China, but soon returned with 
their tails between their legs. Since then they have 
existed more as a series of armed guerrilla bands than as 
an organised force. Basing their operations on the 
neighbourhood of Kengtung and Monghsat, they have 
represented .a latent embarrassment to the Burmese 
Government and a possible incentive to the Chinese 
Communists to move across the frontier. (To make 
matters worse the frontier in this remote region is 
disputed.) Their ostensible commander, General Li Mi, 
has established a tenuous air link with the Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa, but it has never been clear 
how much this has brought him. His forces are known 
to have received a few modern American arms, passed 
on presumably from equipment supplied to Chiang 
Kai-shek ; these, it would seem, come either direct by 
air or have to be smuggled up through Siam with the 
private connivance of a number of Siamese officials. 
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agricultural research can be supported only on an inter- 


colonial basis. But scope for increasing intercolonial 
trade among primary producing countries is, in any case, 
small. Regional West Indian trade accounts for a tiny 
fraction of the total ; the losses of customs revenue from 
a customs union will in most cases be less than five per 
cent. But with the mainland territories out of the 
federation the opportunity of developing an economic 
entity, based on their exports of rice and needs of man- 
power, will be lost. 

The draft constitution worked out by the Rance 
committee was an ingenious attempt to find a lowest 
common multiple in a diversity not only of economic 
but political conditions. It sought, in fact, to combine 
the LCM of Caribbean economics and the HCF of 
Caribbean political institutions. Yet even on the 
political side it failed to satisfy British Guiana, which 
under its new constitution is about to be granted a large 
degree of self-government. These powers would thus 
be conferred only to be in part resigned to the federal 
legislature in Trinidad. Guianese spokesmen asked, 
“why give us a liberal constitution with one hand and 
take it away with the other by making us slaves to the 
islands of the Caribbean ?” The Guianese, like the 
Hondurans, have little trust for what they call the 
“ranting politicians of the West Indies.” Nor do the 
people of East Indian race wish to be cheated of their 
electoral predominance in these territories by a large 
influx of West Indian negroes. 

But the Rance constitution has also failed to satisfy 
the politicians of the islands. In Barbados the powers 
to be surrendered to the federal legislature are felt to 
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be too great; in Jamaica, and perhaps in Trinidad, 
the surrender of powers to the federation is clearly only 
acceptable on condition that the federal government is 
going to have greater powers than the islands have—to 
achieve Dominion status more quickly than Jamaica 
might hope to do on its own. The Rance committee 
recommended that besides a short list of exclusive 
powers reserved to the federal government, such as 
defence, external affairs, customs and communications, 
there should be a concurrent list, on which both federal 
and territorial legislatures might legislate, federal law 
prevailing ; this list would enable the federal govern- 
ment gradually to take over more functions, such as 
the control of trade, as it grew in experience and won 
the confidence of the constituent colonies. . But “ the 
spirit of colonialism” which runs through the Rance 
proposals has drawn fire from all shades of opinion in 
the islands, from extremists and moderates—in Jamaica, 
from Mr Bustamante and Mr Manley alike. Though 
the lower federal house is to be elective, the senate 
would be wholly nominated by the Governor-General ; 
though the prime minister would be elected by the 
lower house, the council of state would contain six 
nominated to eight elected members and. be merely 
advisory to the Governor-General ; and many of the 
federal powers would be wholly reserved to the 
Governor-General. Such arrangements were criticised 
as amounting to the creation of a “super Crown 
colony ” and representing no advance on the “ existing 
federation ” achieved by the powers still concentrated 
in British administration in the islands, and therefore 
ultimately in Whitehall. 
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While demanding more popular control of federal 
nowers the colonies have also suggested- that the 
expenses of the whole venture should be underwritten 
by British financial guarantees. It thus cannot be said 
that the West Indies have, as a whole, yet shown real 
faith in the effort to invest them with greater control 
over their own destinies—for which a stronger economic 
foundation is at least as important as more political 
power. It will be for the West Indian statesmen 
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gathered in London to reconsider the very real advan- 
tages of the Rance proposals: they give the islands an 
opportunity of attaining Dominion status and at the 
very least of learning a more responsible approach to 
their problems. However a new scheme is drawn up, 
the way should be left open for the mainland territories 
to join at a later date, when the working of the constitu- 
tion shows that, with energy and good will, it is no 
paper “federation of miscellaneous poverties.” British 


Burma 


Ros complaint to the United Nations about 
the operations of the Chinese Nationalists in the 
Shan states could scarcely be more awkward. To deal 
with it before the present General Assembly ends 
means floodlighting a sordid business that reflects no 
credit on anyone concerned, least of all on the coherence 
and sense of purpose of the free world in South-East 
Asia. To postpone it until the dispute gets dealt with 
by the Security Council will almost certainly lead to 
the use of the veto by the representative from National- 
ist China—a- Gilbertian situation. And behind the 
whole confused affair stands the very sad fact that, 
whatever the outcome, much has already happened to 
poison the relations of a number of people in South-East 
Asia with the United States. 

These Chinese Nationalists, numbering some 12,000, 
are the remnants of Kuomintang forces that fled across 
the Burmese border from Yunnan, when Chiang 
Kai-shek left for Formosa in 1949. They have lived on 
the country ever since, defying the inadequate Burmese 
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Guiana has already indicated that it will continue to 
support all useful forms of joint representation and 
endeavour. 

The political education that has been achieved in 
getting the territories as far as the London conference 
should not be underestimated. In the nature of things 
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St... Kitts-Nevis <..% 6863. 153 49 320 

MomteetTat 66 ik ok baw ticos 32 14 438 

Virgin Islands ....:.2.... 67 . 7 104 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 1,981 649 3528 
Windward Islands 

Frith oe ee 305 55 180 

Ceanate oct Go ects 133 77 579 

a RRO, peat a eit gee 233 80 3 

Set Vaenenks so ets 150 68 453 
West Indies ............... 103,996 3,256 31 





the making of a West Indian federation offered greater 
difficulties than a federation of Malaya, Central Africa, 
or Nigeria; it may of necessity have to start with a 
very limited authority. If, in the making of it, West 
Indians learn more of the economic as well as the 
political realities, the effort will have fully justified itself. 


Accuses 


government detachments sent to deal with them. 
During 1951 they attempted several raids across the 
border into Communist China, but soon returned with 
their tails between their legs. Since then they have 
existed more as a series of armed guerrilla bands than as 
an organised force. Basing their operations on the 
neighbourhood of Kengtung and Monghsat, they have 
represented a latent embarrassment to the Burmese 
Government and a possible incentive to the Chinese 
Communists to move across the frontier. (To make 
matters worse the frontier in this remote region is 
disputed.) Their ostensible commander, General Li Mi, 
has established a tenuous air link with the Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa, but it has never been clear 
how much this has brought him. His forces are known 
to have received a few modern American arms, passed 
on presumably from equipment supplied to Chiang 
Kai-shek ; these, it would seem, come either direct by 
air or have to be smuggled up through Siam with the 
private connivance of a number of Siamese officials. 
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The Nationalists in any case make considerable use of 
Chieng-Mai in northern Siam. 

So much for the less recent past. What has lately set 
the cat among the pigeons has been an apparent change 
of tactics on the part of General Li Mi’s men—he 
himself was recently reported to be ill in Formosa. 
Instead of evading action against the Burmese forces 
they began a few weeks ago to take the offensive, or at 
least to stand and fight. In addition, they have lately 
on occasion made common cause with elements of the 
Karen rebels ; and this has occurred at a moment when 
Burma, less hard pressed by Communist insurgents 
elsewhere, has had rather more troops available than 
hitherto for service in the Shan states. Even these 
developments, however, might have had no serious 
results if the skirmishing could have taken place without 
international complications. But as things are, the 
Americans are widely suspected in South-East Asia of 
secretly backing General Li Mi; or, when they deny 
this, it is urged that they could simply tell the Formosan 











Scate of Miles 
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200 200 400 
authorities to see that he stops his activities. This 
so-called interference, apparently now more determined 
than ever, last month became intolerable to the 
Burmese. Accordingly they not only brought it before 
Uno but, in order to make their meaning plain, also 
told Washington on March 17th that they will accept 
no more American economic aid after June 30th of 
this year. 

The Burmese have thereby raised a number of serious 
issues. Their complaint to Uno is really a jab at the 
Americans ; it undermines American prestige in South- 
East Asia; it calls in question Washington’s whole 
policy of supporting Chiang Kai-shek ; and it reverses, 
so far as can be seen at the moment, the favourable 


trend of the last few months towards closer and better’ 


relations between the people of South-East Asia and 
the West. Moreover, by demanding the demilitar- 
isation and internment of the Li Mi troops rather than 
their repatriation, U Nu, the Burmese prime minister, 
has almost certainly made the dispute more difficult 
to settle. Why the Burmese have now gone beyond the 
simple demand that the troublesome Nationalists should 
be repatriated to Formosa is not clear. This is the 


solution apparently supported by Mr Nehru, with 
whom U Nu was touring the Assam frontier last month. 
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The Indian Government has long been deeply opposed 
to Chiang Kai-shek’s continued masquerade as the ruler 

of China, and it may be assumed that it regards Genera! 

Li Mi’s activities as a menace to the stability of the area. 
But, in spite of the close relations now developing 
between Delhi and Rangoon, it would seem that the 
Burmese have suddenly adopted .a stiffer attitude than 
the Indians encourage. 


* 


For the Americans this is a day of reckoning. 
Although Washington claims emphatically to have had 
nothing to do with these disturbances in Burma, the 
accusation dies hard. That is not surprising in the light 
of the clamour of the China lobby and its efforts 
to associate the United States with the Chinese 
Nationalists. People in other parts of Asia can hardly 
be blamed if they now take seriously what has been said 
in the past. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
Nationalists, depehdent as they are on American 
support for sheer survival, must take Washington's 
word as law. If so, why cannot Chiang impose his will 
on General Li Mi and his ragged army ? 

Nor, indeed, is this all. Burma’s rejection of 
American aid may not be without effect on internal 
politics in the United States. It comes at a moment 
when the new Administration is re-examining the whole 
foreign aid programme and when the American tax- 
payer looks forward hopefully to the promised relief 
from some part of his burden. Economic aid to Burma, 
it is true, has not been heavy. The appropriations, 
begun in 1950, have amounted to $31 million, of which 
about only half have actually been shipped in the form 
of goods. But this rejection, coming on top of the 
trouble that the Americans have had in Burma—as in 
Indonesia and elsewhere—in switching from the 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) to the 
military-sounding Mutual Security Agency (MSA) may 
encourage a general cutting of aid. If it does, then the 
slender lifelines between the economies of South-East 
Asia and the western world may be dangerously frayed. 


* 


There is at present no obvious way of resolving this 
complex and unfortunate situation. Certainly no vote 
at the United Nations can exorcise 12,000 armed and 
ill-disciplined ragamuffins in northern Burma ; nor is 
it any use instructing them to withdraw unless the 
Siamese will allow them passage to the sea. But so 
long as they go on with their depredations, they will 
continue to have an international importance out of all 
proportion to the damage they do—and this the free 
world cannot afford. The Americans are right to be 
seriously worried ; and yet probably they alone have the 
influence in both Taipeh and Bangkok to restore their 
own standing in Rangoon. They would be wise to do 


all they can to bring General Li Mi’s adventures to an 
end. 
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Tunnelling With Mr Vyshinsky 


HE two speeches that Mr Vyshinsky made on Wednes- 

day during the United Nations Assembly’s debate on 
disarmament were extremely revealing—but not entirely in 
the sense that the speaker intended. The ex-foreign 
minister was making his first major public statement since 
his return from Moscow, and his new mildness duly 
impressed all those who have endured his diatribes for so 
long. Indeed, the halcyon mood that has settled on the 
UN headquarters building, while largely attributable to the 
unexpected agreement on a new secretary-general, owes 
much to the astonishing sight of Mr Vyshinsky sitting in 
the delegates’ lounge without his bodyguards and beaming 
conscientiously at all and sundry. The Soviet delegate’s 
statements on disarmament were equally in line with the 
Kremlin’s present conciliatory tactics ; but they illustrated 
much more clearly both the aims and the limitations of 
the new Russian approach. 

The United Nations has been discussing disarmament 
ever since it came into being, and the deadlock on this issue 
between the Soviet bloc and the majority has lasted so long 
that people may well be forgiven for having forgotten 
exactly what is involved. The essence of the western 
position is that there should be truly effective international 
supervision at all stages of the proposed reduction in both 
“conventional” arms and atomic arms. The Russians 
have repeatedly accepted the principle of international 
inspection, but have rejected, with equal consistency, all 
practical proposals for turning that principle into a reality. 
The western powers have suggested that, as a first step, 
the manpower of the principal»armed forces should be 
reduced in such a way that American, British and French 
numbers would be equal to those of Russia and China. 

The Russians have rejected this, proposing instead a 
percentage reduction which would leave the Communist 
countries with their existing superiority in numbers ; and 
they have also pressed for the immediate elimination of 
atomic weapons, on which the West has been forced to rely 
to offset that superiority. Not surprisingly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority in the United Nations has backed the western 
plan, which offers open and equal disarmament, as against 
the Russian plan, which—even if it allowed for genuine 
verification—would only perpetuate the Communist 
advantage. 

This week Mr Vyshinsky sought to show that he was 
offering a major concession, and he appealed to his 
antagonists to “meet these proposals half-way” and to 
“dig the tunnel of friendship from both ends” by not 
reaffirming the Assembly’s. 1952 resolution on disarmament. 
His “ concession,” however, consisted only in not presenting 
again the Russian programme that had already been rejected 


Notes of the Week 







in committee, and he gave no sign that his government had 
in any way changed its basic position. The Assembly did 
what it could to satisfy him by omitting a passage to which 
he specifically objected, but it firmly endorsed the 1952 
resolution by §2 votes to five. The-exchange revealed quite 
plainly that the Russians’ aim was to represent themselves 
as far more conciliatory than their opponents, while in fact 
conceding nothing of substance ; and it held out little or 
no hope that agreement on disarmament was any nearer, 
Indeed, whatever possibilities of settling various issues may 
now arise, it is hardly probable that they will embrace a 
solution of so fundamental and difficult a problem. 


Light for Prisoners 


NLY those who have. themselves spent long years in 

prisoner-of-war camps can fully understand the 
anguish that the prisoners in North Korea must have 
undergone. In their case, the sufferings that are the normal 
lot of prisoners in any war—incarceration itself, and the 
fear of its indefinite extension—have been increased by the 
Communists’ refusal to admit the Red Cross to the camps 
or to permit a regular exchange of letters with families or 
friends at home. Even the lists of prisoners’ names that 
have come out of North Korea have been defective. There 
is, therefore, all the greater cause for rejoicing at the 
prospect of the early liberation, first of the sick and 
wounded and then of the remaining prisoners. 

All is, of course, not yet clear. At Tuesday’s meeting at 
Panmunjom the Communists could not produce lists of 
wounded prisoners to match those offered by the United 
Nations’ representatives—although ten days had elapsed 
since their acceptance of the long-standing UN offer to 
exchange the sick and the wounded. They also referred 
somewhat obscurely to the question of accommodating 
certain prisoners in neutral countries. It is to be hoped 
that neither the exchange of the wounded, nor the general 
exchange of prisoners which is bound up with the prospect 
of a lasting truce, will be endangered by dispute as to what 
constitutes a neutral country. On past occasions, the 
Communists in Korea have described Poland as a “ neutral ” 
while refusing to recognise India as one. The plain fact 
is that, in a war between the United Nations and an 
aggressor supported by the whole Communist _ bloc, 
“ neutrals ” are inevitably few and far between ; and if the 
Communists want to, they can still create another deadlock 
by exploiting this fact. But if deadlock was all that they 
wanted, why have they dropped their insistence on forcible 
repatriation ? The apparent answer is that they are at last 
genuinely ready to end the fighting. If that is so, the 
technicalities of agreement are not important. 
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Warning from Nato 


HE second anniversary of the Allied Supreme Head- 
i cae in France evoked from General Ridgway a 
speech of great moderation and good sense. He emphasised 
that the forces arrayed against free Europe have increased 
and go on increasing, that the estimates on which his staff 
base their claims to allied resources are the minimum 
required for deterrent defence, and that a joint effort is 
cheaper than a divided effort. He repeated once again his 
warning that the allied forces available “ would prove 
gravely inadequate if put to the test.” These are words to 
be borne in mind when the Atlantic Council meets a fort- 
night hence to consider its postponed planning of force 
requirements for 1953 and 19§4. 

If there is to be at some time in the future negotiation 
with Moscow, a faltering in the Nato defence effort would 
be a poor beginning to effective bargaining. If negotiation 
proved fruitless or disappointing, the ground lost could not 
easily be made up. The only Russian move that would 
justify a check to Nato’s present modest plans would be a 
withdrawal of the Red Army from Austria and Germany. 
Even if that took place, governments would be wise to 
think long and deeply before leaving Western Europe with- 
out an adequate allied army and air force in being. The 
strength of the present forces lies precisely in their inter- 
national organisation and the political loyalties of which 
they are a symbol. Mr Eden struck the right note when 
he said in a broadcast message last weekend that “we 
must continue the work of the. North Atlantic Treaty in 
every sphere. Our own safety and the peace of the world 
depend on it.” Now that a most regrettable illness makes 
it impossible for the Foreign Secretary to attend the 
Council, it is to be hoped that Mr Churchill can find time 
to attend what should be a most important conference. 


A New Chapter 


i political situation to which Parliament returns next 
week is subtly but greatly different from. that which 
existed before Easter. The short recess has marked the end 
of a distinct chapter in the history of Mr Churchill’s Govern- 
ment. Despite the last minute row about the House of 
Lords amendments to the Transport Bill, the Whips can 
return in the knowledge that neither of the denationalisation 
measures, for steel and for transport, will make large further 
demands on Parliament’s time. Unless something very 
strange happens, both will be safely on the statute book 
before the coronation. The Government managers in the 
House of Commons are thus freed from their most burden- 
some task, and Ministers can think more about their own 
legislation rather than about undoing that of their 
predecessors. 

Into this changed Parliamentary situation there is now 
injected the impact of change in the Kremlin. At the least, 
there will be a quickened and more varied interest in foreign 
affairs at Westminster. At the most, if anything like a 
truce in the cold war should develop, the repercussions on 
British politics would be very great.. Since 1946 the field 
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of manceuvre of both governments and oppositions has bec 
narrowed by the ‘exigencies of the international situation 
The parties have moved year after year along a defile o! 
which one wall was the British economic crisis and th 
other the cold war. But, temporarily, the economic problem 
is less tense, and on that side the defile has widened a little 

if now the international tension should markedly ease, th 
politicians would find themselves at least in a bay in the 
defile, in an area where they can afford at last to think and 
act anew—and more differently from each other. 

There would be some fine scamperings over issues that 
have long been half-submerged, and party differences would 
be accentuated as each side made use of the wider ground 
open to it. If there were any genuine pacification, ministers 
would be bound to think seriously whether this was the time 
to appeal to the country for a new mandate—particularly 
if, beyond the truce, the possibility of a recession loomed in 
their minds. There are no signs as yet that Mr Churchill 
is thinking on these lines. Indeed, for any responsible 
politician to do so is to count chickens before the eggs are 
laid. But in the recesses of the party headquarters, and in 
the gossip of the smoking rooms, exciting—or disturbing— 
new possibilities will certainly be stirring for a time. 


Climax in Kenya 


wo fateful events took place in Africa this week. By 

the time this issue of The Economist appears, the 
result of Southern Rhodesia’s referendum on Central 
African federation will be known. It will be clear whether 
the scheme has been killed outright or whether it has been 
approved by a majority of the predominantly European 
electorate of Southern Rhodesia and whether, therefore, it 
will be imposed on the much bigger majority of disapprov- 
ing Africans. 

Temporarily, however, the referendum has been over- 
shadowed by the conviction of Jomo Kenyatta, the Kenya 
African leader, whose trial, with five others, on the charge 
of managing Mau Mau has lasted five months. The verdict, 
the date of which was known in advance, was preceded by 
elaborate precautions to prevent a fierce Mau Mau outbreak 
in the Nairobi district, which was suspected, A repetition 
of the recent massacre of loyal Kikuyu was averted ; many 
more terrorists have been killed ; and there are signs that, 
so far from being intimidated by the-intensive Mau Mau 
attacks on themselves, the loyal Kikuyu have been provoked 
into striking back. A broadcast by the Governor last week- 
end struck a note, of cautious optimism. 

The conviction of Kenyatta—against which he has 
appealed—will almost certainly. be a powerful influence 
against the terrorists. Perhaps it is too much to ask that a full 
report of the trial should be published so that those who 
wish, particularly in the world outside, can see for them- 
selves that the magistrate had ample evidence on which to 
base his conviction. But in Kenya, and indeed in the rest 
of Africa, the conviction should prompt as much heart- 
searching as rejoicing that the “ master mind ” behind Mau 
Mau’s objective has been removed. Why does British policy 


_ in Africa tend to drive the educated ambitious ‘Africans into 


opposition to it? Why do the natural leaders become 
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When you think of thousands of tiny fibres which can be teased away in the fingers, 
you don’t usually think of a rock. With asbestos rock it’s different. Asbestos is one 
of nature’s freaks: a mineral, yet made up of gossamer-light fibres. These fibres, which 








never burn, can be spun, woven or moulded into a variety of materials. Hardly an in- 
dustry, today, is not using Asbestos in one form or another. For the fullest information 
on its possibilities in your own branch of industry, consult 


THE ‘CAPE: ASBESTOS CO. LTD. 114-116 Park St., London, W 1. GROsvenor 6022 
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extremists, determined to oust British rule? Why do the 
colonial governments fail to rally the support of the African 
moderates ? In countries of white settlement, in Central 
Africa no less than in Kenya, some of the answers to these 
questions are plain. The conviction of Kenyatta should be 
the occasion for a new outlook among governments and 
settlers alike. 


The Politician’s Pay 


¢ <7 HE matter is under consideration ” is a classic formula 

for dealing with importunate nuisances. But the 
deputation of Labour and Liberal members of Parliament, 
who approached the Prime Minister last week about higher 
pay for MPs, can scarcely have expected any other answer. 
This isa matter that any government must deal with 
cautiously. At the best of times it is a delicate business to 
vote one’s self more money. Against the background of 
prolonged appeals for stability in wages, a rise on £20 a 
week cannot easily be exp!ained to the voter. 

That MPs should be paid more is not, however, in doubt. 
Out of their £1,000 members have to meet heavy expenses 
—secretary, stamps, fares (except to their constituencies), 
stationery (except House of Commons writing paper), and 
entertaining. These expenses, if duly accepted by the 
Inland Revenue, are tax free, but only {100 is accepted 
without question. The rewards of political life would be 
prohibitively small were it not for the fact that most MPs 
have other jobs. This has the great advantage of freeing 
them from complete dependence on the party machines, as 
well as widening their viewpoints, but it has its dis- 
advantages as well. It distracts MPs when the growing 
complexity of modern legislation should be making bigger 
demands on their time. It tends to confine them to a 
narrow range of professions that can readily be combined 
with political life. *And it is hard on those—Labour 
members—who have had to give up other imcome on 
entering Parliament and who are unlikely to be offered the 
company directorships that keep the wolf from so many 
politicians’ doors. 

Although ways of bettering the MP’s lot without paying 
him more are often canvassed, all are open to some objec- 
tion ; a straightforward increase in salaries is, in general, 
the right course. But it is particularly important to give 
some special advance to junior ministers, who get only 
£1,500 a year plus £500 of their salaries as MPs, and who 
are not allowed to accept payment for any other work. 
They are the principal victims of a salary freeze that by 
now has spread a good deal of hardship at Westminster. 


France Again Cuts Imports 


HE French government last week announced new and 
. substantial import cuts from countries in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union area. Imports will be reduced from 
a rate of $130 million a month to $116 million, a cut of 
about 10 per cent. The main foreign commodities affected 
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will be raw materials, such as coal, pulp, sulphur and 
cotton’; and foodstuffs, including meat and dairy products. 
It is not possible to say how much of this monthly cut of 
$16 million will fall upon the sterling area, but it is clear 
that Britain, and more especially the overseas Common- 
wealth, will by no means escape unscathed. 

This sequel to the action taken only the previous week 
by Britain, when it relaxed import restrictions that were 
alleged to be hurting French exports, is something of a 
surprise. It has been described by Mr Butler in the 
House of Commons as regrettable and “ disappointing,” a 
mild way to express the exasperation felt by all of France’s 
partners at‘ this latest demonstration of its inability to 
balance accounts without inflicting hardship on its neigh- 
bours. For most of the EPU countries 1952 was a year 
when, because of falling raw material prices and internal 
disinflation, they were able to restore stability and even 
to move towards greater liberalisation of trade. France was 
the outstanding exception. For a full year preceding: the 
latest cuts, it had abandoned any pretence of liberalising 
its trade; and all its imports were governed by quota restric- 
tions. Despite these stringent measures, however, its 
imports from many west European countries rose in 19§2. 

The new restrictions have been sharply criticised even 
within France. The critics do not deny that the French 
economy is in a bad way. The cumulative deficit with 
EPU has now reached $655 million, a total well above the 
point at which France must meet its monthly deficit 
entirely in gold and dollars. What they do say is that once 
again the French government has shirked the crucial issue. 
Its primary task is to halt inflation at home, so as to 
reduce prices and expand exports; and for this to happen 
the country must first have a budget that balances. The 
gap in this year’s French budget, which is discussed in an 
article on page 97, is not unmanageable ; but the present 
government, like many of its predecessors, has shown a 
natural reluctance to risk its own downfall by attempts to 
push through the Assembly the unpopular financial reforms 
required to cover the deficit, 


When Italy Votes 


HESE have been stirring weeks in Rome. The Com- 

munists were frantic with rage at being outmanceuvred 
in the Senate, first by the courageous chairmanship of 
Signor Ruini, and then by President Einaudi’s unexpected 
dissolution of the Upper as well as the Lower House. In 
the new parliament there will be no more members 
“ nominated ” for resistance services in the war, and that 
will tend to reduce the representation of the Left; the 
Social Democrats, however, by rallying to Signor De 
Gasperi’s centre coalition, will make up for this by sharing 
in the bonus of seats if his coalition wins on June 7. 

The three main choices before the electors are clericalism, 
Fascism and Communism. At first sight it is a choice of 
evils ; but, since neither the extreme Right nor the extreme 
Left is likely to come out on top, the chief issue of the 
election is likely to be how much power should be allowed 
to the Catholics to curb Fascism without forcing the 
country to move further away from the secular state. A 
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great deal will depend, as it has already depended for 
several years, on Signor De Gasperi’s ability to keep some 
sort of a coalition in being. By sheer personality he has 
so far propped up a somewhat artificial arrangement with 
the smaller parties. When he first became prime minister 
he was 64; can he still do it at 72 ? 

For the world, the elections on June 7th will be less 
momentous than those of 1948. Today there is no ques- 
tion of Communist domination in Western Europe, except 
by war, and the military and economic strength of the 
West is far greater than it was. Russia, moreover, looks 
like trying to relax the cold war which in 1948 was just 
gathering momentum. Then, it was the Italian election 
result which played a material part in deflecting the main 
emphasis of Communist pressure from Europe to Asia. 
Nevertheless, for both Italy and its allies in the Atlantic 
Treaty, the elections are still of great importance. A vote 
for the extremes of either nationalism or Communism could 
destroy a great deal of what has been achieved so carefully 
and painfully under Signor De Gasperi’s wise and moderate 
seven-year premiership. 


Steel and the High Authority 


é v= European Coal-Steel Community takes its next 
major step on May 1, when the six countries open a 
common market in steel. Meanwhile,*its officials are dis- 
cussing with industrialists and government representatives 
whether or not to fix prices for steel circulating within the 
market. German press reports say there is provisional agree- 
ment that prices need not be fixed since the internal market 
is felt to be in equilibrium ; on the one hand, supplies are 
easing and on the other hand, because stocks have begun to 
fall, there is little fear of any sustained downward movement 
of prices. It is expected, however, that there will be local 
price reductions in all member countries except France and 
Belgium-Luxemburg, where internal prices are now well 
below the level elsewhere in the Community. 

Steel export prices of the Community to non-member 
countries are seen in a very different light and the indus- 
trialists of the six countries have privately taken action to 
stabilise these prices. Since the end of the American steel 
strike in mid-1952; export prices of Community steel, 
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particularly French and Belgian, have fallen as low as 
£28 per ton. In order to check excessive competition and 
to prevent further price cutting, the steel industrialists of 
the Schuman countries, meeting recently in Paris, first closed 
their export orderbooks and then fixed new minimum export 
prices for exports from all six countries. These are slightly 
above the level at which France and Belgium have lately 
been selling abroad and a little below British export prices. 

So far the High Authority has made no public announce- 
ment about this “ gentlemen’s agreement ” and indeed the 
Treaty governing the Community is obscure in defining 
the jurisdiction of the Authority on matters of this kind. 
The industrialists taking part insist that they are not forming 
a cartel, since their arrangement does not extend to quota 
fixing nor does it specify sanctions against offenders. It is 
probable that the High Authority will eventually lay down 
some basic rules for the organisation, leaving its day-to-day 
nfanagement in private hands, just as it did in the case of the 
Community’s scrap association. 

It is becoming clear, however, that at some point the High 
Authority will be held responsible for those actions of the 
Community that affect non-member countries. Searching 
questions on this very point have been put to the Authority 
by the economic committee of the Council of Europe at 
a recent meeting in Luxemburg. These discussions led to 
M. Monnet’s extremely interesting declaration that the 
Community would welcome requests from any new country, 
whether producer or consumer, for membership. The Com- 
munity, he said, was not intended to be an exclusive 
organisation of producers and was anxious to widen its 
markets. . His invitation can be regarded as a response to 
growing pressure for membership in the Community from 
consuming countries, especially in Norway and Denmark. 
Norway has already joined the ranks of countries with special 
delegations at Luxemburg—Britain, the United States, 
Sweden, and Switzerland—and Denmark is about to do so. 


How Much Health ? 


or the third year in succession a spring storm has broken 
F over the cost of the health service. Two years ago 
Mr Bevan resigned in protest at the charges imposed by 
the Labour government. Last year the Labour party was 
united in disowning its own charges as well as in opposing 
those’ introduced by the Conservatives. Last week Mr 
Macleod’s innocuous announcement of an independent 
inquiry into the present and prospective cost of the service 
provoked wild abuse from Mr Bevan ; there is talk of a 
motion of censure after the recess. To the Labour party, 
and to Mr Bevan in particular, the health service budget 
is clearly sacrosanct. 

Yet an inquiry is long overdue. Had the burden it would 
throw on the Exchequer been realised in 1946, when the 
cost to the taxpayer was estimated at £120-{£130 million a 
year, it is possible that not even a Labour government 
would have been-quite so carefree about it. Since 1950, 
the cost has been virtually stabilised at around £400 million 
only by the imposition of charges on the patient and strict 
control of hospital budgeting. No one pretends that this 
limit represents any close measurement of the amount the 
taxpayer can afford for the health service. Nor does anyone 
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pretend that, within the service, the right amount is being 
illocated to each branch ; it is certain, for instance, that the 
mental hospitals have come off badly. 

These are not questions that can be answered, as was 
suggested in the House of Commons, by the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates. This body has already reported on 
-he administration of the health service and was unable to 
make recommendations on a matter as important as block 
zrants to hospitals, because it was a question of policy. 
[ssues like this will, however, be within the terms of 
reference of the new committee. It will also have to con- 
sider the two basic influences on the cost of the health 
service, which were ignored in 1946 but were clearly set out 
1 year ago by Dr Ffrangcon Roberts in his book “The 
Cost of Health.” These are the ageing of the population 
ind the increasing complexity and specialisation of 
medicine. Both factors tend to push up the cost of the 
health service indefinitely. Mr Guillebaud’s committee has 
the difficult task of deciding how far they should be allowed 


to. 


Lightning Conductor for Nationalisers 


~ 


T is easy to understand why the Co-operative party, at 
l its Easter conference, accepted a report proposing the 
nationalisation of rented land. To the rank and file of 
the Labour movement, a programme containing nationalisa- 
tion proposals is recognisably Socialist, a programme omit- 
ting them is almost automatically suspected to be the work 
of faint-hearted and time-serving trimmers. The nationali- 
sation of land has, moreover, a particularly valuable 
emotional appeal to the section of Socialist opinion that 
draws its ancestry from the old landlord-hating single- 
taxing, Radical wing of the Liberal party. 

The proposal also has the practical advantage, compared 
with other possible nationalisation schemes, that it can be 
embodied in legislation by a future Labour government 
without committing that government to any rash and sweep- 
ing executive action, or indeed to any immediate action 
whatever. It is far less uncomfortable to be committed 
to the piecemeal acquisition—at whatever pace appears most 
convenient—of rented land, than to be pledged to apply 
the sledge-hammer and bulldozer of complete nationalisa- 
tion to, say, Imperial Chemical Industries, or even to 
re-scramble the unscrambled steel and road haulage 
industries. 

There are negative virtues of the Co-operative proposal, 
which is believed to be very like the scheme for land 
nationalisation now being argued about by the Labour 
party’s own policy makers. Its positive faults are grave. 
At the best, it can serve as an efficient lightning conductor. 
The methods and timing of nationalisation proposed in the 
Co-operative report aroused plenty of controversy at the 
conference, and the national committee was instructed to 
produce a revised and amplified version next year. In 
this sense, land nationalisation may give the zealots some- 
thing to think about—which is an advantage if, but only if, 
other people in the Labour movement get on with the 
overdue job of framing a realistic policy for an alternative 
government. 
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Teachers Make Themselves Scarce 


HE National Union of Teachers spent Easter at Black- 

pool letting off steam at Miss Horsbrugh and all her 
works. The conference also performed its annual somer- 
sault, which begins by deploring the shortage of teachers 
and ends by advocating measures to make the shortage 
more acute. 

The union’s president said that there are too few teachers 
because too many pupils leave the grammar schools at’ 15 
and 16; the remedy he proposed was bigger maintenance 
grants from local authorities to pupils who stay on. For 
the last four years these grants have seldom been more 
than {26 a year, and there may be a case for raising them 
to cover higher living costs. But the fantastic suggestion 
has been made that they should be comparable to the wages 
the child would have earned if he had left school: in other 
words, that parents should be heavily bribed to take advan- 
tage of schooling that is already free, of opportunities that 
can bring their children success. Could the abdication 
of parental responsibility go further ? 

It is true of girls’ grammar schools that their sixth forms 
are no longer large enough to staff the teaching profession— 
although there is little or no shortage of men teachers. 
Of those girls who do stay at school after they are sixteen, 
two-thirds become teachers ; but seven out of every ten 
grammar-school girls leave before they are seventeen. [f 
nothing can be done to prevent this happening, the best 
hope of recruiting more teachers seems to be to modify the 
qualifications for entry to the training colleges. At present 
they can be relaxed in exceptional cases. One local autho- 
rity, for example, has very sensibly recruited girls from 
the modern schools, by giving them a special course before 
they enter the training colleges ; and no doubt they are 
perfectly competent to teach younger children. But any 
such arrangements are always bitterly opposed by the 
National Union of Teachers. Their aim is the contrary 
one of raising the standard of entry and lengthening the 
training from two to three years ; and they argue that the 
way to get more teachers is to pay them more. Any 
lengthening of the training is obviously out of the question 
at present. But it is easy to understand the conference’s 
decision to terminate, next March, the Burnham agreement 
that governs teachers’ salaries. 


Israel or the Canal 


HE meeting of the Council of the Arab League, which 

has been taking place in Cairo this week, has. done 
little to paper over the cracks between the member states, 
and the prospect of a united Arab front when Mr Dulles 
visits the Middle East next month is certainly no nearer. 
The trouble is that, although the new American Admini- 
stration seems likely to lend a much more favourable ear 
to the Arabs’ aspirations than the last, they disagree in 
their demands both on priorities and on tactics. The 


Egyptians can think of nothing but the Suez Canal ; the 
other Arab states are still obsessed with the struggle against 
Israel. 
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Egypt has already tried and failed more than once to get 
the other Arab states lined up behind its stand against 
negotiating any form of Middle East defence agreement 
until the British quit the Canal Zone. They refuse because 
they are not entirely opposed to such an agreement ; indeed, 
Jordan and Irag are committed to some extent already by 
their treaties with Britain. At the same time, the key to 
the situation lies im the fact that the Arab states would not 
come into an agreement unless it improved their position 
in relation to Israel. But here they are divided among them- 
selves on tactics. Some people in each country, Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan and Iraq, argue against being too difficult, 
since to come to terms with the West would mean a flow 
of arms anyway. Others believe that their greatest oppor- 
tunity to bargain is now and should not be thrown away. 
What all forget is that the British, French and Americans 
have in effect guaranteed the security of Israel since 19§0, 
and that if the defence of the Middle East is to have any 
reality there must be agreement both on the Canal Zone 
and on the Israeli question. 


Rivals to Mr Yoshida 


HE Japanese electorate is to go to the polls on April roth 

for the second general election in six months, the con- 
sequence of the recent vote in the Diet against the govern- 
ment of Mr Yoshida, whose Liberal Party had gained a 
narrow majority over all other parties. The principal new 
features of the political situation, as compared’with that 
which. existed at the time of the popular verdict last 
October, are the emergence of a new party formed by the 
faction of the Liberals which has seceded under the leader- 
ship of Mr Hatoyama and the sharpening of the challenge 
io Mr Yoshida’s policy from the Right. During the occupa- 
tion period his Liberals represented Japanese conservatism 
as far as it was practical politics to go; for in those days 
nobody ventured to attack the new democratic constitution 
that had been bestowed on Japan by American tutelage, or 
to reassert the values and aims of a political order that was 
supposed to have been abolished. Purges and trials like- 
wise limited the field of personal rivalry in politics ; Mr 
Yoshida was almost the only eminent public figure of the 
Right who was regarded as innocent of complicity in 
Japan’s aggressive policies, whereas Mr Hatoyama was 
purged for former pro-Nazi utterances, and Mr Shigemitsu, 
now leader of the Progressive Party, received a prison 
sentence as a war criminal. 

Today there is a considerable revival of old-fashioned 
Japanese nationalism, with demands for a revision of the 
constitution, a rebuilding of national military power and a 
foreign policy to include claims for recovery of Karafuto 
and the Kuriles. Mr Hatoyama and Mr Shigemitsu, now 
freed from their former disabilities, are leading the new 
trend, and Mr Yoshida is left as the champion of a middle- 
o!-the-road policy in both domestic and foreign affairs. 
The Hatoyama Liberals and the Progressives have put up 
271 candidates between them against the Yoshida Liberals’ 
316, and they are expected to make a large dent in Mr 
Yoshida’s former majority. 

The dissensions on the Right might be the opportunity 
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of the Left were it not that the Socialists are now even 
more sharply divided than they were six months ago into 
two separate parties, which have been unable to reunite 
even in a bloc for electoral purposes. The issue between 
the Right and Left Socialists in Japan has a certain resem- 
blance to the Attlee-Bevan feud in this country, but has 
developed much further. The Right Socialists adhere to 
the Socialist International_and are resistant to Communism, 
while the Left Socialists are neutralist, anti-American. and 
strongly attracted by Peking. The distinction between the 
Left Socialists and the Communists is, indeed, much less 
clear than that between the Socialist wings. The Japanese 
Communists themselves are putting up a substantial 
number of candidates, and it remains to be seen whether 
they will succeed in increasing their present very small 
parliamentary representation, 


Nehru and Nazimuddin 


T is good news that the prime ministers of India and 
Pakistan are to meet during the next few weeks. Both 
are expected in London for the Coronation, but it is now 
understood that they will have direct talks before that. 
These would be the first since 1950, and the first since 
Mr Nazimuddin succeeded Mr Liaquat Ali Khan as prime 
minister of Pakistan. The stage has already been favourably 
set by the recent three-year trade agreement between the 
two countries. This came into effect on March 25th and 
governs the two key questions of jute supplies for India and 
of Indian coal for Pakistan. — 


Correspondence about a meeting began between Mr 
Nehru and Mr Nazimuddin over the question of passports, 
lately imposed for the first time by Pakistan on those 
moving from one country to the other. Since then, how- 
ever, far greater importance has become attached to the 
dispute over the use of water from the river Sutlej in the 
two Punjius. The Pakistanis, their economy at present in 
a very bad way, have developed the same kind of patho- 
logical fear about lack of canal water that is shown by 
Egyptians about the Sudan’s position further up the Nile. 
And not entirely without reason. For, as in Kashmir, India 
is in fact in the stronger position and appears to be unwilling 
to make what it regards as concessions. 


Mr Nehru’s recent statesmanlike appeal that policies be 
thought of not in terms of the anger and passions of today, 
but in the light of the more distant future, must have rang 
hollow to statesmen in Karachi ; for he had spoken in the 
same breath of the “narrow and bigoted outlook ” which 
had brought Pakistan to its present pass. But Mr Nehru 
has a way of often being right. The Pakistani government 
has lately been under severe political pressure from its over- 
religious supporters ; moreover, whenever there has been a 
lull in the cries of the mullahs, the prices of consumer goods 
have taken another spiral upwards. But what both countries 
need is genuine peace in the sub-continent, and, if previous 
meetings of their prime ministers are any guide, nothing is 
so effective as these personal contacts. They are all too rare, 
and no effort should be spared to bring them about. 
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Graduates’ Employment 


HE annual reports of the university appointments com- 

mittees can never give a complete picture of the placing 
of graduates in their first jobs, since many find their way 
independently into employment—though of these a certain 
number register later in hopes of a better second start. The 
reports do, however, provide at least a significant index of 
preferences and opportunities. This year’s report by the 
Oxford committee records an increasing use of its services 
by employers and graduates alike ; notes that half the per- 
manent posts offered were for men with scientific qualifi- 
cations ; and confirms the symmetrical and ominous fact 
that science graduates are, in overwhelming majority, averse 
to school-teaching. The number of vacancies offered for 
arts graduates, in industry and commerce rose last year 
by only one per cent—a discouragingly small reflection of 
business’s often-expressed need for recruits of the highest 
non-technical ability. The “ gulf between, administration 
and expertise ” has still to be bridged. 

It is noteworthy that the great majority of employers 
offering jobs for arts men “ revealed interest in how the 
candidate worked and what part he played in college and 
university life rather than the subject he read.” This is 
natural enough ; to the business employer an arts degree 
is simply evidence of general intellectual quality and of 
capacity for application. It hardly matters in what field 
this quality and capacity have been displayed ; it matters 
a good deal more that the candidate for employment should 
also have shown himself to possess the qualities of character 
that are demonstrated in community life rather than in the 
examination hall or the tutor’s study. 

This difference between the academic and the industrial 
or commercial assessment of the “ highest ability” has in 
the past been responsible for some wasteful misplacings 
and for a regrettable, if understandable, prejudice against 
the university recruit to business. The growth of a better 
mutual understanding of needs and qualifications is en- 
couragingly recorded in the expansion of the activities of 
the appointments committees. With them rests, in great 
measure, the responsibility for avoiding one grave danger 
inherent in the widening of the educational ladder and the 
growth of the graduate population: the danger, that is, of 
creating a chronically under-employed class of frustrated 
mandarins, 


The Cruel Sea 


F the country’s sea defences are to be in a condition to 
| stand up to next winter’s storms, works will have to 
be completed in six months which would normally take 
10 to 1§ years. On 1,900 miles of coastline the sea this 
winter made 1,200 breaches, now only temporarily stopped. 
In these circumstances the Government is right to introduce 
the exceptional legislation that came before Parliament just 
before Easter. The Coastal Flooding (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Bill will enable river boards to do the large-scale 
work with the necessary urgency. The first part of the 
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Bill gives power to the Minister of Agriculture to authorise 
river boards to enter upon land, construct new defences 
and drains, build access roads and the like without going 
through many of the normal formalities which protect the 
private rights of citizens and are in some cases required 
by local bye-laws. The power is substantial—but is 
limited to the period ending June 30, 1954. The second 
part of the Bill provides payments to farmers for the restora- 
tion of the 158,000 acres of land that was inundated and 
impregnated with salt, but it also gives the Minister reserve 
powers to coerce any farmers who are recalcitrant or 
negligent. 

The Bill is to be treated as a non-party measure, ‘aad 
was welcomed by both sides of the House as. comprehensive 
and necessary, however drastic. Labour members, how- 
ever, expressed the tenderness for private rights which 
they considered would have been even more strongly urged 
by government members had they been in opposition and 
been faced with such a Bill. Some amendments providing 
for rather more power to appeal against decisions and 
bargain about compensation may be advisable. Parliament 
also showed doubts about the proper co-ordination between 
authorities, and over the relation of the short-term measures 
now to be taken, for which the government is authorised 
to advance £10 million, and the long-term measures to be 
worked out by Lord Waverley’s committee. But time is 
short and the sea is a remorseless enemy unhampered on 
its*side by private rights ; the committee and tribunal work 
must be cut in retaliation, even if it means some cost in 
normal liberties. 





Two and a Half Per Cent 


The difficulties which beset the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in these days, when he looks round in order 
to see how he can lighten the burden of the country in 
relation to our enormous national debt, and to enable 
the public to participate in the advantages of the greater 
abundance of capital which it is manifest this country 
possesses, are not confined to the huge amount of stock 
upon which he must operate, if he attempts a conversion 
to a lower rate of interest in the ordinary way, but he is 
embarrassed in a still greater and more formidable degree, 
by the fact that, as the law now stands, the stockholder 
is entitled to twelve months’ notice before any such 
operation can be effected .. . Mr. Gladstone has for the 
first. time laid the foundation for a permanent and 
irredeemable stock paying 24 per cent. The great 
advantage which it is to accomplish this object, as the 
foundation of future operations, is the only ground on 
which the conversion of the present stock into one of a 
higher capital (£110) could possibly be justified. There 
is no principle in relation to the creation of a public 
debt, which we regard as more unsound or improvident, 
as that which, for the sake of securing a present apparent 
low rate of interest, creates an obligation nominally higher 
than the amount actually borrowed. As a rule in making 
loans, it would obviously be always more profitable rather 
to pay a high rate of interest and to create a low amount 
of debt, because if the value of money becomes less, there 
is always the option of converting stock to a lower rate 
of interest, but there is no means of reducing the amount 
of the debr. 
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Development and Salvage 


OUR UNDEVELOPED WORLD. 
By L. Dudley Stamp. 
187 pages. 18s. 


Faber. 
L R STAMP approaches the peren- 
nially overheated Malthusian debate 


from its cooler side—that of geography. 
His concern is to give solidity, both 


qualitative and quantitative, to that’ 


rather ambiguous concept the “ under- 
developed area.” “ Underdevelopment ” 
is a term which can be used on the one 
hand as a euphemism for poverty and 
ignorance, on the other as the expres- 
sion of latent and unexploited potenti- 
alities. In both senses it is relevant to 
policy ; but in one sense it is relevant 
to humanitarian rescue, in the other to 
productive investment at the point of 
highest return. Dr Stamp’s primary 
interest is in “underdevelopment” in 
this second sense. The mid-century 
population of the world is of the order of 
2,350 millions, and growing fast ; fastest 
—and here is the first shock for Dr 
Stamp’s readers—not in the teeming 
East but in the Americas. (In 1947 the 
crude birth-rate of the United States 
was equal to that of India.) A survey 


of the world’s “cultivable” surface, 
including tropical rain-forest and 
savannah, shows a _ substantial but 


diminishing margin over the minimum 
area per head calculated as necessary for 
a “minimum adequate diet.” The 
actually cultivated area, on the other 
hand, is already grossly deficient. Can 
one infer that there are “vast” areas 
undeveloped and awaiting utilisation ? 
Dr Stamp considers in turn that equa- 
torial belt which has held *out so many 
delusive promises in the past; the 
tropical savannahs of Africa, graveyard 
of the groundnut scheme ; the arid and 
semi-arid zones which irrigation may 
fertilise only to poison ;~the far north 
with its frontier of permanent frost; 
and our own mid-latitudes. After dis- 
cussing geology and ecology, rainfall and 
erosion, crop yields per acre and per 
worker, he reaches the paradoxical con- 
clusion that the real undeveloped lands, 
whose full exploitation offers the fairest 
prospect of that “minimum adequate 
diet” for humanity, are those of the 
United States, Canada and Argentina. 
Cultivated as Denmark is cultivated, 
these could provide an addition to world 
food supplies compared with which the 
paeible output of the tropical lands 
“seems to fade into insignificance.” 
How this addition to the human diet 
should reach the mouths that most 
need it is, of course, another matter ; 


before the Dollar Curtain Dr Stamp — 


‘throws up his hands and calls on 
economists and politicians for an answer 


* Marxist anatysis. 


—not without posing, first, what is 
surely the central question of world food 
policy: “If famine in India or China 
or Africa is to be explained primarily 
from population pressure . . . should the 
Western nations be compelled to accept 
such a position, or should their help be 
contingent upon conscious efforts . . . to 
change social conditions?” Has the 
West an unlimited moral obligation to 
underwrite, by its own work and 
sacrifice, any and every demographic 
explosion on the face of the globe ? 
Even the most stalwart equalitarian may 
hesitate before answering “ Yes,” and 
from moral obligation to practical policy 
is a still farther cry. Yet to make aid— 
under Point IV or otherwise—con- 
ditional, would be “ dictation and a new 
form of imperialism.” Dr Stamp’s 
survey of the “estate of man” is in a 
technical sense highly encouraging ; his 
concrete suggestions for the develop- 
ment and conservation of that estate, 
based on long study of land utilisation, 
are constructive, practical and humane ; 
but his disclosure that its potentialities 
are as unevenly distributed between 
haves and have-nots as its present yields 
leaves the Malthusian problem as thorny 
as ever. 


The Miners’ Struggle 
THE MINERS. Volume II. The Years 
of Struggle. 

By R. Page Arnot. 
Allen and Unwin. 567 pages. 35s. 
R PAGE ARNOT is a Communist 
publicist commissioned by the 
National Union of Mineworkers to write 


a history of its forerunner, the Miners*® 


Federation of Great Britain. This 
volume, the second in a series of three, 
covers the period from 1910 to 1930, 
years of bitter struggle and frequent 
national strikes, in the course of which 
the hostility between owners and men 
became ineradicable. The faults of Mr 
Page Arnot’s treatment of such a story 
are not those that might be ‘most 
expected. There is no attempt to force 
the facts into a framework of_ rigid 
Indeed, one could do 
with far more analysis: more discussion 
of the changes in outlook which impelled 
the. federation to elect in turn such 
strikingly diverse General Secretaries as 
Thomas Ashton, Frank Hodges and 
Arthur Cook ; more attempt to explain 
the difference between the districts—the 
relative militancy of South Wales, Lanca- 
shire and Scotland and the relative 
caution of Northumberland, the Mid- 
lands and, to a lesser extent, Yorkshire ; 
and, above all, more attempt to set the 
strategy of the federation against the 
background of a declining industry, 
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under ‘inefficient management, in 
stagnant economy. 

Tt is not that Mr Page Arnot is 1 

reoccupied with the human sufferi: 
involved to have time for such abstra: 
tions. He avoids by a fair marg 
another frequent Communist fault—th. 
of regarding every agitation and evc:\ 
strike as a rehearsal for révolution an 
good for its educative effect withow: 
regard to its immediate result. But 
this is because he feels deeply with th. 
miners, it is not apparent from his narr: 
tive. The spirit of the miners, in thei: 
isolated and close-knit communitics, 
comes through only in the first fev 
chapters, which are a prelude to th 
main part of the book, in a few quota- 
tions from Herbert Smith, their dour 
Yorkshire President, and in some of the 
excellently chosen photographs. For the 
rest the story is told too much in terms 
of London negotiations. The picture 
which emerges is that of a number of 
men of great honesty and strong 

er, sometimes a little over- 
whelmed | by the difficulty of the battle 
in which they were engaged, sitting in 
their Russell Square offices and exchang- 
ing rather stilted letters with the Prime 
Minister of the day. 

In his account of the negotiations, Mr 
Page Arnot’s predisposition towards 
militancy is never far below the surface. 
In particular, he is consistently impatient 
of hesitancy on the part of. the miners’ 
allies in the Triple Alliamce or the 
Trades Union Congress. As a result, he 
oversimplifies one of the great problems 
of the Labour movement in the twentics. 
The miners were the best organised but 
most exposed section of the working 
class. As such they alternated between 
a desire for support and a sullen deter- 
mination to “ go it alone.” This created 
a series of difficulties for their allies, 
which are not without some paralle] in 
the international politics of today. 
Ernest Bevin, characteristically, wanted 
to solve them by the abandonment of the 
right of unilateral decision, from which 
would follow greater unity of action. 
But Mr Page Arnot hardly discusses this 
issue. 

Nevertheless, the book has consider- 
able merits. It is well documented and 
the narrative, despite a few quite dread- 
ful sentences and an irritating habit of 
referring to some individuals as though 
the author were addressing an envelope 
to them, is on the whole clear and 
precise. Biographical footnotes on the 
leading characters would have been a 
considerable help. 


Repulsive Figure 


HIMMLER. , 
By Willi Frischauer. 
Odhams Press. 270 pages. 16s. 


Wo the exception of Hitler, none 
of the Igaders of the Third Reich 
repays study so much as Heinrich 
Himmler. His personal qualities were 
negligible. Compared with Goebbels or 
Goering; leave alone with Hitler, he was 
a zero, without the intelligence of the 
first, the brassy self-confidence of the 
second or the magnetic powers of the 
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third. His importance lies in an unusual 
conjuncture: he combined the most 
powerful position in Germany after 
Hitler’s with the most literal belief in the 
racist fantasies which served as the 
ideology of Nazism. His career thus 
provides a unique double key alike to 
the struggle for power which dominated 
the internal pelicies of Hitler’s Germany 
and to the mentality of Nazism. 

In writing the first life of this repulsive 
and sinister, yet unimpressive figure, 
Mr Frischauer has neglected neither 
interest. He has read widely, if some- 
times without discrimination, and he has 
made good use of the talk which was 
current in SS and party circles. The 
picture which emerges is a recognisable 
likeness, but as a serious study it is 
marred by the same faults as the author’s 
earlier book on Goering. Apart from a 
style that too frequently borders on the 
sensational, Mr Frischauer is uncritical 
in his use of sources and rarely bothers 
to cite chapter and verse for his facts 
or his quotations. As a first attempt to 
collect the evidence the book is worth 
reading, but its permanent value is likely 
to prove slight. 


Democracy Overseas 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DOMINIONS. 
By Alexander Brady. 

University of Toronto Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). Second edition. 
604 pages. 52s. 


it is five years since Professor Brady 
published the first edition of this 
book and a great deal has happened to 
the British Commonwealth in that time. 
Much of it, however, does not directly 
affect the subject-matter of the book, for 
the author confines himself to a discus- 
sion of the working of democracy iri the 
four “original” Dominions, the coun- 
tries of overseas settlement—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. For this reason there was no 
discussion of Ireland in the first edition 
—not, as the author explains in his 
preface, from any 
doubt whether Ireland was a Dominion 
or whether she was in the Common- 
wealth but by the circumstance that in 
character she was different from the 
young nations which developed from 
colonies in the last century and whose 
people experienced the social transforma- 
tions of settlement in new and often 
severe lands. 
For similar reasons it was considered 
proper in this second edition to exclude 
a consideration of the new Asian mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth—India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon—which have been 
established since the first edition was 
published. 
Although it may seem odd to write a 
book en democracy in the Dominions 
and to leave out most of the interesting 
and difficult cases, and to exclude 
thereby the governments of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the 
Commonwealth, there can be little doubt 
that Mr Brady is wise to exclude them, 
at any rate at this stage. It is too. carly 
to speak yet of the working of. demo- 
cracy in the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth ; even if it were not, an 


attempt to understand the working of 
democracy in the four Dominions for 
which some comparisons can be fruit- 
fully attempted should be made before 
the extremely difficult task of comparing 
its working in all the eight members is 
undertaken. 

Although politics in the Dominions 
concerned, apart from South Africa, are 
often dull, Professor Brady has written 
an interesting book. It runs to over 600 
pages, and it contains a great deal of 
information upon the political systems 
and policies of the four countries. The 
author’s judgments are sober and, indeed, 
often ordinary, but they are always 
sensible and sound. He will not provoke 
thought upon the Commonwealth as a 
writer like Professor W. K. Hancock 
invariably does, but he provides a good 
basis for study. He has added a new 
part to the second edition. In this he 
devotes much space to a comparative 
study of his material—an important 
improvement upon his first edition. He 
is never narrowly constitutional or 
political, but shows an appreciation of 
economic and social forces and institu- 
tions which enriches his book. It is to 
be hoped that he will be encouraged to 
attempt a similar study, in a separate. 
volume, of the working of democracy 


in the Asian members. of the 
Commonwealth. 

Statistical Methods 
STATISTICAL THEORY IN 


RESEARCH 
By R. L. Anderson and T. A. Bancroft. 
McGraw-Hill. 398 pages. 59s. 6d. 


ASSOCIATED MEASUREMENTS. 
By M. H. Quenouille. 
Butterworths. 242 pages. 35s. 


OTH these books are intended to 

familiarise research workers with 
statistical methods, but they differ both 
in scope and in treatment. The first is 
essentially a text-book presenting the 
theory in a formal manner with 
numerous examples to test the under- 
standing of it. This book cannot be 
recommended as a first introduction to 
statistics, but it will be of use to those 
research workers already familiar with 
general principles who want to grapple 
with the underlying mathematical con- 
cepts. - A considerable amount of 
material is presented, ranging from 
matters such as the theory of estimation, 
tests of significance, the properties of the 
chi-square distribution, to the analysis 
of variance and regression analysis and 
their link with the classical method of 
least squares. Special attention is given 
to the design of experiments, and for 
those who have to make extensive use 
of statistics, there are useful lists of 
references to original sources. 

But the book has been condensed too 
much; it suffers from insufficient 
explanatory discussion to bind together 
the mathematical theory and an over- 
zealous desife to set everything down 
as rules or theories. Possibly this adds 
to its value as a reference book—which 
is one of its objects—but it does. not 
make for easy understanding. It also 
seems unfortunate that it has been felt 
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necessary to give only a minimum treat- 
ment to the theory of probability, since it 
is the parent of mathematical statistics. 

Mr Quenouille has confined his book 
to a study of the associations between 
quantitative measurements and he deals 
with it very competently. A particularly 
useful chapter shows how far graphical 
treatment can be used to decide whether 
or not there is a relationship between 
two or more variables. While the full 
regression analysis is discussed, some 
quick approximate methods are given 
which are useful when exactness is either 
not necessary or would take a prohibi- 
tively long time. A short introduction 
to the analysis of time series is included, 
distinguishing between trend and serial 
correlation. The amount of mathematics 
has been kept to a minimum, but it has 
been well mixed with practical applica- 
tion to produce a valuable book. 


The Party First 


THE COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE IN 
BRITAIN. 

By Bob Darke. 

Penguin Books. 159 pages. 2s. 


N 1933 Mr Darke, aged 25, un- 

employed, and of solid working class 
origin and upbringing, became chairman 
of the Hackney branch of the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement and 
joined the Communist Party. Until 
May, 1951, he worked unremittingly in 
the borough for the Party, and this book 
gives simply but vividly the record of his 
eighteen years as a Communist NCO in 




































THE PROCESS OF 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 
By W. W. ROSTOW 


253. net 


This book presents and illustrates a 
general framework for the analysis of 
the growth and fluctuations of econo- 
mies. Since growth is partially de- 
pendent on the political, social and 
cultural framework of societies, an effort 
is made to link such non-economic 
variables to the structure of modern 
economics. Keynesian income analysis 
emerges as an essential part of the 
mechanics of the system, but not as its 
central feature. 





ECONOMIC STABILITY 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 
By JOHN H. WILLIAMS 

30s. net 


The essays and papers collected im this 
volume centre round the application of 
Keynesian economics to current inter- 
national problems. Professor Williams 
discusses fully the relationship between 
economic theorising and actual events ; 
himself an adviser on American aid to 
postwar Europe; he devotes several 
papers to a detailed examination of the 
Marshall Plan and to the long-term 
development of American economy 
under peace conditions. A final essay 
considers Keynes’s monetary thedry. 
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the class war. As a trade unionist and a 
borough councillor he realised every day 
of his life and in every facet of his life 
four basic tenets of western Communism : 
that every situation is a political situa- 
tion; that the party member’s first 
responsibility in every post he holds is 
not to his constituents but to the Party ; 
that Communism’s advance depends 
above all on the Party’s influence in the 
trade union movement ; and that. indus- 
trial and social conflict per se always 
benefits the Party. 

For almost eighteen years Mr Darke 
conformed in every detail. As a borough 
councillor he “ activated ” cycling clubs, 
tenants’ associations, groups of old age 
pensioners, the tuberculous, pacifists, 
parent-teacher associations, anti-Mosiey 
demonstrations. and anything else that 
came to hand. As a trade unionist he, 
with the help of his faction, committed 
the branch to endless Party resolutions, 
supported any and every strike, hand 
picked union officials, and dominated 
Trades Councils. At no time did the 
membership of the Hackney branch 
exceed 800, but thanks to hard work and 
organisational ingenuity their influence, 
especially in the trade unions, was out 
of all proportion to their numbers. 

Those who argue that Communist 
trade union officials are primarily “ good 
trade unionists” should remember that 
when the Party first applied for affilia- 


tion to the Labour Party it declared that 
“in all cases representatives must be 
considered as holding a mandate from 
the Party and not from the particular 
constituency for which they happen to 
sit. In the event of any representative 
violating the decision of the Party ... 
the resignation follows of his or her 
membership of Parliament or munici- 
pality and also of the Party.” The same 
principle applies in the industrial field 
and it is, therefore, no surprise that on 
the eve of the 1952 Trades Union Con- 
gress and Labour Party Congress Mr 
Pollitt was able to announce to his 
friends: 


Six annual trade union and co-operative 
conferences have gone on record against 
rearmament of - Western © Germany ; 
thirteen trade union and co-operative 
conferences have gone on record for 
either a Five-Power Peace Pact, or 
peace through negotiation ; eleven trade 
union conferences have gone on record 
against the policy of rearmament . . .; 
eight trade union conferences have gone 
on record for East-West trade ; 28 trade 
union conferences have passed resolu- 
tions demanding wage increases; and 
seven trade “union conferences have 
recorded votes against. atomic and 
bacteriological methods of warfare. 


Mr Darke’s book, with its account of 
how such things come about, ought to 
be read and pondered by rank and file 
trade unionists everywhere. 


Letters to the Editor 





Australia 


Sirn— May I refer to two points in your 
survey of Australia? Your mention of 
a surplus in the 1951 Budget might 
imply that spending was reduced by that 
amount and a deflationary effect pro- 
duced. The nominal surplus, about £100 
million, was merely transferred from 
public to Government and used to 
finance capital expenditure on State 
public works. In fact, taking State and 
Commonwealth works together roughly 
£300 million of a total budget of about 
£1,000 million was so spent. Since it 
will be long before these come to frui- 
tion, the immediate effect was infla- 
tionary rather than the reverse. 

Owing largely to our excessive cost 
structure, signs of a recession, together 
with the failure of the loan market, had 
occurred some months before the Budget 
itself. It is therefore highly question- 
able whether “draining off purchasing 
power” (the Treasurer’s own phrase) 
was the right policy at all. It was 
indeed carried out, if not by the Budget, 
then by credit restrictions; but here, I 
think, your comment is quite appro- 
priate that the axe rather than the 
surgeon’s scalpel was employed. But in 
any case this policy was inconsistent 
with the policy of extravagant allot- 
ments for public works which the States 


have not always handled efficiently. 

For the last two years we have been 
attempting the utterly impossible task 
of financing our own development on 
top of the rising cost structure. Fortu- 
nately costs are rising no longer, but 
they are excessively high. Until we 
convince the outside world that we have 
stabilised them it would be optimistic 
to expect a large inflow of outside 
capital. 

A number of factors which you 
mention contribute to this problem. 
One is the link between prices and the 
basic wage. This can be ended in 
one of two ways ; either by the Govern- 
ment abandoning the Federal Arbitra- 
tion Court or by a Federal assumption 
of complete powers over trade and 


industry which would involve a 
referendum, Either course seems most 
unlikely. The other factor is the state 


of unbalance between rural and indus- 
trial economy. Except in the case of 
wool, almost all rural products have 
their prices or profits limited by various 
means either by internal price control or 
by external marketing arrangements. It 
is natural, then, for capital expansion 
and for labour to flow into commerce 
and industry. Excessive taxation makes 
matters worse. 

It is fair to add that commercial life 
has adjusted itself to the present costs 
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to a degree which three or four years 
ago would not have seemed possible, but 
the future snag, of course, will be capital 
replacement and high capital costs. An 
even more serious aspect in the long run 
is that margins for skill and for brain 
work have been reduced to a disastrous 
extent and are in many cases literally a 
minus quantity. It will be extremely 
hard in any circumstances to readjust 
this.—Yours faithfully, 


W. O. Fairrax 
Sydney 


* 


Sir—The main arguments in your 
article, “The Price of Economic 
Growth,” cannot fail to lose some weight 
in Australian eyes, for it is obviously 
in the interests of British consumers and 
exporters for Australia to increase 
primary production and decrease secon- 
dary. There is no possibility whatever 
of this happening if the forces of what 
was called “men, money and markets” 
in the nineteen-twenties are to be relied 
upon. Laisser faire has produced the 
problem, and latsser faire will do no 
more than continue to push it in the 
same direction. * 

It is impossible to do more than 
mention a few of the fundamental pro- 
positions underlying your argument. 
You couple (as we have always done) 
the need for population and development 
to. secure Australia against Asian expan- 
sion. Is it not obvious that a more 
highly developed Australia would be far 
more of an attraction for Asia than an 
arid and backward one? If we greatly 
increase primary production exports we 
will earn more sterling. If we are to get 
the capital needed for national develop- 
ment in exchange we would have to turn 
to the dollar area. You recognise the 
limitations of dollar spending since the 
war (page 690). Is this not likely to 
become a critical and permanent problem 
in the event of a much higher permanent 
level of Australian exports ? There still 
remains the most fundamental problem 
of all—Australia’s export industries 
employ little labour per unit of output. 
Australia’s present position is the out- 
come of population artificially increasing 
by immigration for non-economic 
reasons, and now the problem is to find 
it economic employntent. 

_ In an attempt to solve this problem 
in the past Australia turned to tariffs 
and measures to secure compensatory 
redistribution of income. Export 
income was left subject to world infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces; as was 
capital development in industry. The 
Australian method has now proved 
unsatisfactory. The future, however, 
does not hold more-laisser faire, but 
less. It means a great deal of Govern- 
ment inspired and directed action in 
accordance with a national plan, for, as 
you conclude, “ to allow the uncontrolled 
interests of the economy to run where 
they will must certainly cost Australians 
their living standards and could conceiv- 
ably cost them their country, too.”— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. F. Camns 


University of Melbourne 
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For twenty-six years Tommy Brooks has been Head Carder 
at one of Vantona’s Spinning Mills. He keeps constant 
watch on the standard of Vantona Textiles, for he has over- 
sight of all stages of production from cotton to yarn. His 
extensive fund of knowledge, accumulated in forty-seven 
years on the job (by the way, his wife had forty-four years’ 
service) fully fits him to settle new problems, and to give 
advice to the younger generation in the Carding Room, so 
that they, in their turn, might acquire the same skilful 
knowledge and pride in their jobs, which is the key to the 
world-wide demand for Vantona Textiles. 

Tommy Brooks’s is the kind of experience that sets the 
seal on the standard of every piece of merchandise that 
leaves the Vantona Mills. In all corners of the globe this 
high standard upholds the ‘ British is best’ tradition. 
Craftsmanship and pride in good work prevail among the 
‘cotton people’ of Vantona, and it is their devotion and 
skill which ensures the excellence of Vantona products. 


No Vantona dyes are absolutely permanent—they are only 


as fast to sun and wash as modern science can make them, 


Quality 
Va nCONRAp00.15e101 TEXTILES 


Vantona Textiles Limited, 107 Portland Street, Manchester 1 





Fiuon Gaskets 







CHEMICAL manufacturer in Manchester, 
making sulphuric acid, found that the 
packing rings joining two pipes in his plant 
would not stand up to the highly corrosive 
action of the boiling acid. Asa result, the joint 
leaked and production had to be interrupted 
every two weeks whilst new packing rings were 
fitted. Having tried different types of jointing 
material without success, the manufacturer 
asked I.C.I. if they could offer a satisfactory 
alternative. The problem was referred to I.C.L. 
Plastics Division, who at that time were en- 
gaged in the experimental manufacture of 
* Fluon ”—a fluorine organic compound which 
is completely resistant to acids, alkalis and 
solvents. A number of “ Fluon” -rings made 
specially by the Division’s technical service 
department were supplied and fitted to the joint. 
These proved entirely satisfactory. The “ Fluon” 
rings and the joint are still intact today after 
more than four years of constant use! “* Fluon ”’, 
in the form of valve seats, tape, 
packings and gaskets made by 
trade fabricators, is now used by 
the chemical industry in the manu- 
facture and storage of corrosive 
liquids. 
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ARE YOU 
A MAN 
OR A HOUSE ? 


Your Grandfather may have 
started your firm, and insisted on 
maintaining the furnishings in the 
‘sombre style to which he was accustomed. 
EXCLUSIVE CIGARETTES BY : | But surely if you are Managing 


PLAYER’S Director it is time you put your foot 











down on something other than 
Vietorian Haireord ? This isn’t a 
vulgar incitement to revolt, to 
introduce riotous colours and bizarre 
furniture. Far from it. Have a 
word with Mr. Peter Catesby and 
his staff. They respect tradition. 
They can transform a board- 
room into a pleasant, medern 


ALLIANCE 





place without losing a bit of its 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


dignity. They will even retain 
Grandfather in his gilt frame 
—if you insist. 


| waa 


& 
The “Alliance” has representa- wa, 


tives throughout the United -¢ ‘ 
atesbys | 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth Y 


and elsewhere abroad. . cont racts . 


Office Furniture - Floor Coverings - Curtains: Decorating - - Fittings 


6447 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7777 


Established 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
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American Survey 







AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. , 


Offshore Oil—A Precedent ? 


Washington, D.C. 

i; is very probable that the first Republican law for 

twenty years to reach the statute book after being passed 
by a Republican Congress and signed by a Republican 
President. will be one that repudiates many of the best 
traditions of the Republican party. Last week the House 
of Representatives approved, by 285 to 108 votes, a Bill to 
give control of petroleum and other minerals which may be 
found under the sea fo the adjoining states. The Senate 
had already held its committee hearings on the subject and 
began its debate on the measure this week ; although there 
will be vigorous opposition, it is virtually certain that the 
Republicans will have enough support from southern 
Democratic Senators to enable them to carry the measure. 
When twice before, in 1946 and 1952, Congress passed 
a similar Bill, Mr Truman had no hesitation in. exercising 
his veto. This time the new President is the proposal’s 
avowed and enthusiastic supporter. 

In the Gulf of Mexico the American continent dives only 
gradually below the waves, and in places the continental 
shelf extends outward for a hundred miles or more at depths 
at which modern ingenuity can develop its resources. Ever 
since oil became worth exploiting, three states with known 
oil deposits off their shores, Texas, Louisiana and 
California, have persistently claimed that this underwater 
ground was within their own borders, and therefore within 
their own power to lease or develop. Successive Democratic 
Administrations, upheld by two Supreme Court decisions, 
maintained that the federal government—that is the United 
States itself—had paramount power over the offshore lands. 

Whether General Eisenhower had ever considered the 
problem before he gave his support so decisively to the 
position of the states may be doubted, but by so doing he 
enhanced his popularity enormously in the southwest, and 
especially in Texas ; this was the nearest that he permitted 
his advisers to bring him to a direct purchase of votes, and 
in view of his overwhelming victory even this was unneces- 
sary. Now the promise is being redeemed, but not quite 
in the coin the coastal states had been led to expect. The 
Attorney General has concluded that they can only claim 
title to resources within their “ historic boundaries.” These 
are the offshore boundaries the states possessed before they 
joined the United States ; for Texas and Florida they mean 
three “ leagues,” or ten and a half miles, out to sea, and in 


the case of the others three miles. Even the concession 


to the vagaries of Spanish measurements in Texas and 
Florida has been opposed by the State Department, which 
rightly féars that it will be hampered in its battles to per- 


suade other nations, especially Mexico, to restrict their 
definition of their seaward boundaries to the three-mile 
limit. With wry faces the representatives of the Gulf and 
Pacific Coast states have accepted the Attorney General’s 
ruling and the House Bill gives the states quitclaim rights to 
the submerged lands within their “ historic boundaries ” but 
reserves control over the rest of the continental shelf to the 
federal government. The Senate Bill is somewhat weaker 
since it does not specifically provide for federal control over 
the area beyond “ historic boundaries.” The measure has 
not gone unchallenged, for there was nothing during the 
election on which Republicans and northern Democrats 
were more flatly opposed, but there is as yet no aroused 
public opinion on the subject. 


* 


What ‘is disturbing is not the offshore oil Bill itself so 
much as its demonstration of the apparently weak resistance 
of the Republicans to raids on the national assets still held 
by the federal government on behalf of the ‘people as a 
whole. The government still owns one-quarter of the land. 
in the United States, 455 million acres in the country itself 
and 365 million acres in Alaska ; a century ago before the 
western states were carved out and the railway companies 
lavishly endowed, the government owned three-quarters of 
the land. It ranges from grazing land which is let usually 
to small farmers and ranchers, timber land which has been 
cautiously forested and conserved, and national parks to 
mineral resources, estimated at four billion barrels of oii 
and 325 billion tons of coal. It brings in a revenue of well 
over $300 million a year, of which two-thirds comes from 
the sale of electric power. 

For many years the attack on the federal domain has 
been growing in intensity, from the big ranching concerns, 
from the oil interests, represented in equal strength in both 
political parties, and most particularly from the private 
power and utility companies. It takes various forms ; in 
the case of power and lumber projects, the demand is that 
federal assets should be sold to the public. With careful 
disingenuousness Mr Charles E. Wilson, of the electric, 
not the motor, company, asked last September : 

What is wrong with selling our national dams, generating 
equipment and distribution facilities to the people ? The 
potential buyers are all around us. They are the péople 
who own government bonds. Bonds could be exchanged 
for shares of stock in the new companies to spring from 
the presently government-owned plants. 
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The national debt would be reduced and millions of citizens 
would own a tangible part of American business, added 
Mr Wilson. Soon after the election Mr Laurence Lee, the 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
inaugurated a crusade for “land freedom,” the gradual 
transfer of all federal lands to private owners. More often, 
however, covetousness for federal lands appears decently 
clothed as a desire to see them “ returned ” to the states ; 
the hidden assumption is that a state government 
would be more amenable to giving permission for the quick 
exploitation of land or resources than the remote, upright 
and powerful federal government. 

Apart from the legal impossibility of “ returning ” 
property which historically belonged to the nation before 
any of the western states existed, the general Republican 
dislike of “ big government” or any federal initiative even 
faintly reminiscent of the New Deal has led to an attitude 
of mind which, by permitting ruthless exploitation of 
natural resources, could weaken irreparably both the 
western states themselves and the rest of the country. 
Furthermore, the typical cry that the west is under- 
privileged in relation to the rest of the country, because 
almost all the federal land is situated there and state 
governments cannot levy taxes on federal property, is 
hardly justified. For like other poorer areas, such western 
states as Montana and Wyoming are indirectly subsidised 
by the richer states through the federal grants-in-aid which 
they receive for roadbuilding and other development 
projects. 

It would seem that ingrained dislike of the New Deal 
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wR CITY: I17 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 WEST END: 


A visit to The National City Bank of New York will 
always ensure the speedy and successful transaction of your 
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has perverted one of the strongest and finest Republic: 
traditions. With the exception of Franklin Roosevelt, 1. 
pioneering work in conserving the federal lands has been 
done by Republicans. The word “conservation” w 
invented by a Republican and the two men who arrest | 
the frittering away of public lands and made them :; 
example of careful development were Theodore Rooseve 
and the intensely Republican head of his conservation ser- 
vice, Gifford Pinchot. Indeed, much of the political suppor: 


_which the Republicans gained in the west in the earl: 


part of the century rested on admiration and gratitude fc 
federal safeguarding of natural resources. But now th 
chairman of the Senate Interior Committee, Mr Hugh 
Butler, of Nebraska, has hinted darkly at a Bill which would 
make the theory behind the offshore oil Bill “ applicable t: 
public lands.” And he is likely to get the fullest support 
from Mr McKay, the Secretary of the Interior, and his new 
assistants, most ef whom have been connected with private 
utility companies. 

Offshore oil is clearly the opening shot of an attack 
that will be hotly pressed. It is, unfortunately, no adequate 
answer to say, as many Democrats are saying, that 
the Republicans are digging their political grave and making 
themselves very vulnerable to a rousing radical campaign 
next year. The public lands exist as such only as a result 
of the special historical development of the United States. 
As Mr Bernard De Voto points out in a recent issue of 
Harpers magazine: “If the public lands are once relin- 
quished, or even if any fundamental change is made in the 
present system, they will be gone for good.” 


Trade follows this flag 


In every corner of the world, wherever trade is possible, the flag of The National 
City Bank of New York symbolizes the march of commerce. 


The National City Bank provides the means of making trade easier, safer, 
and more profitable. 


In a world of complex and changing regulations it offers 


business men an invaluable service: up-to-the-minute knowledge of trading 
conditions in all parts of the world. 

The National City Bank provides this service through its network of 57 
branches in 19 countries, and through its banking correspondents in every 
important city in the world. The London 
branches of the bank offer, as well, an intimate knowledge 
of trade with the dollar countries. ° 
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American Notes 





Feeling Prosperity’s Pulse 


HE fresh hope of peace in Korea and the improved 
T prospects for a more settled world, which have been 
inspired by the conciliatory approaches from Peking and 
Moscow, naturally depressed and unsettled the stock and 
commodity exchanges. They will probably recover from 
their immediate fears fairly quickly under the influence 
of the Administration’s warnings that Communist words 
cannot be believed until they have been followed by a great 
many deeds. Furthermore, there is a widespread suspicion 
that the Russian move would achieve its real purpose if it 
threw the free world into chaos by upsetting the American 
economy. Nevertheless, the health of that economy will 
certainly be watched with new care should the improvement 
in the international situation be maintained. As a result 
more importance may be attached to the symptoms of reces- 
sion which some economic specialists have already discerned 
beneath the present high flush of prosperity. 

Industrial production has been breaking records for six 
months ; 10 million tons of steel were produced in March 
for the first time ; non-agricultural employment did not 
fall in February as it usually does ; and businessmen are 
planning‘to invest more in new plant and equipment this 
year than last, contrary to earlier forecasts. But the satis- 
factory demand for factory products, particularly durable 
goods, has depended on a growth in hire purchase credit 
that is beginning to cause anxiety. If consumers decide, 
as they are likely to do if peace seems imminent, that both 
their incomes and the prices they have to pay are going 
to decline, then they may stop buying. That would have 
serious consequences for the big industrial companies 
which are, or say they are, unconcerned about the direct 
bearing of peace on their operations, since only a small 
proportion of their output is governed by defence spending. 

An armistice in Korea might not have much immediate 
effect on that spending, since it might mean chiefly that 
more arms would be available for other countries. The 
new Secretary of Defence has in any case been holding 
down arms buying since he took office, as a temporary 
measure until he cam decide exactly how permanent 
economies should be made. He apparently favours two 
main methods of doing this—calling up fewer men and 
stretching out deliveries of arms over a longer period. Both 
would be facilitated by an easing of tension, but both are 
controversial and the President has emphasised that the final 
decision rests with him. So far Congress has shown itself 
willing to trust the man who is after all the country’s 
greatest, expert on these questions, but, as Senator Taft 
has recognised, it may become difficult to keep defence 
appropriations up to, a safe level should the Korean war 
end. In that case, however, Congress is also almost certain 
to insist on tax reductions which would probably have a 
tonic effect on the economy which would help to counteract 
any debility arising from reductions in’ government 


spending. 









Nibbles at the Deficit 


T will be several weeks before Congress is told exactly 
how much the Administration plans to save during the 
coming fiscal year on defence and on foreign aid, where a 
substantial reduction from Mr Truman’s estimate of $7.6 
billion has been promised. Senator Taft is hoping for an 
economy of at least $4 billion on the $46.3 billion proposed 
for defence last January. Unless something of that order 
can be managed, there does not seem to be much chance 
of achieving a cut of $8 billion, almost 10 per cent of Mr 
Truman’s planned expenditure for 1954. This is all even 
the Republicans now seem to think possible, although it 
will probably not be enough to ensure a balancetl budget in 
the fiscal year beginning next July. 

Other less expensive departments have been sending their 
requests for funds to Congress this month. Several of them 
propose to save more than the desired 10 per cent, and 
Congress may insist on further reductions in some cases, 
but even so these departments cannot do more than nibble 
at the deficit, since they are responsible for only about an 
eighth of the government’s total spending. The most 
drastic cut so far announced is for the Department of Com- 
merce—1§ per cent less than Mr Truman requested—but 
it adds up to only $169.5 million ; and this is taken mainly 
out of shipbuilding subsidies, which Congress may insist 
on restoring. When compared with this year’s appropria- 
tions for the department, the reduction comes to only $12 
million. Democrats, determined to out-economise the 
Republicans, are insisting that this is the only true compari- 
son and that the real test of whether money is being saved 
is to be found not in requests for appropriations, but in 
actual amounts spent. 

The Treasury usually spends about the amount appro- 
priated for it; its latest request is for $614 million, $50 
million less than the January estimate and $40 million less 
than was appropriated last year. The Departments of 
Justice, Labour and the Interior are together asking for 
about $72 million less than Mr Truman suggested. The 
Department of Agriculture hopes to save $131 million, but 
this is without allowing for the rapidly mounting cost of 
supporting farm prices. 
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Buying Time on Tariffs 


HE test of how far the new Administration can wean 

the Republican party from its high tariff traditions 
has been put off until next year by the President’s request 
for only one year’s simple extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. The usual renewal is for two years. This 
Democratic measure, which empowers the President to 
reduce tariffs in return for concessions by other countries, 
expires on June 12th. ‘The decision not to seck any 
changes this year is to give time for Mr Lewis Douglas 
to make his broad study of foreign economic policy and, 
according to report, for a special group to examine the 
controversial question of the tariff. 

Combined with certain other concessions, the standstill 
proposal also promises to take the wind out of the sails 
of Mr Richard Simpson, the Pennsylvania Republican who 
is responsible for re-electing a Republican Congress in 1954 
and believes that more protection for American industry 
is what the voter wants. Mr Simpson’s Bill would take 
most of the flexibility out of the Trade Agreements Act. 
The President would lose his present power to ignore the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission ; the Com- 
mission itself would be required to add unemployment in 
an industry to the factors it weighs when considering 
whether a tariff concession should be withdrawn. The 
Bill would also set duties on lead and zinc imports which 
the President might not touch and— a present for domestic 
oil producers and the coal owners whose markets are being 
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invaded—fix a quota on imports of crude oil and residu:! 
fuel oil. 

Mr Simpson has not abandoned his Bill, on which 
hearings start on April 22nd, but he and his supporter: 
on the House Ways and Means Committee have been 
much gratified by the appointment of Mr Joseph Talbot: 
an advocate of protection, to one of the two vacant place: 
on the Tariff Commission. The Administration is als: 
said. to be ready to promise to negotiate no new genera! 
tariff reductions during the coming year—something which 
costs little, as most of the tariff reductions authorised in 
the Trade Agreements Act have already been made. 
Finally, the President has let it be known that, if a new 
body to study the tariff is created, Congress may be allowed 
to appoint some of its members. This would guarantec 
a sympathetic hearing both for those interests who are 
rallying their forces against the philosophy of “ trade—not 
aid ” as well as for those who point to the fall in American 
grain and cotton exports as proof that import bans, such 
as those on butter, peanuts, and dried milk, simply invite 
catastrophic retaliation. There is no doubt where the 
Administration’s sympathies lie ; spokesmen for both the 
State Department and the Department of Agriculture have 
asked that the section of the Defence Production Act autho- 


rising embargoes on dairy products, fats, and oils should 
be removed. 


McCarthy’s Verbal Victory 


HEN Senator McCarthy announced last week that he 

had “ negotiated” an agreement with a group of 

Greek shipowners who had undertaken to stop trading with 

Communist ports—something which they later declared 

they had not in fact done for two years—Washington 

decided with relief that the President could no longer avoid 

calling the Senator to account. Not even a man as anxious 

as President Eisenhower to conciliate Congress could, it was 

thought, tolerate such blatant mockery of the executive’s 
exclusive power to make treaties. 

But when Mr McCarthy was summoned to lunch with 
Mr Dulles on April 1st, it was not the Senator who was 
made a fool of. From that meeting of legal minds there 
emerged a statement in which Mr McCarthy conceded that 
dangers would result if/ Congress entered into the field of 
foreign. relations and that Mr Stassen; the Director for 
Mutual Security, was responsible for controls over exports 
from other countries. Later Senator McCarthy also denied, 
against the evidence of his own press releases, that he had 
ever used the improper word “ negotiate” in connection 
with his approach to the Greek shipowners. But the state- 
ment went on to say that the voluntary agreement arrived 
at by the shipowners as a by-product of the McCarthy 
investigation was in the national interest, and that Mr 
Dulles thanked the Senator for his help. ” : 

Any remaining doubt that the Administration had decided 
to keep the peace with Mr McCarthy at whatever cost to its 
prestige was dispelled when, at his next press conference, 
President Eisenhower accepted Mr McCarthy’s word that 
no “ negotiating” had been done and went on to say that 
when Mr Stassen had spoken of Mr McCarthy “ under- 
mining” the government’s efforts to curb east-west trade, 
he had probably meant “ infringing” on government pre- 
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rogatives. Such infringement, said Mr Eisenhower, might 
be misguided but was nothing worse. Next day Mr Scassen, 
the only official who had openly condemned Mr McCarthy, 
publicly swallowed * undermining ” and substituted 
“ infringement.” 

If President Eisenhower wanted to counter-attack Senator 
McCarthy, he has what many believe would be a most 
effective weapon. This is the exhaustive report of the 
committee which during the last Congress, without any 
help from the Senator, inquired into his unusual financial 
arrangements. It was left to the Department of Justice to 
decide whether legal action should be taken’ against Mr 
McCarthy, and the department is now being urged to 
investigate his affairs thoroughly by Mr Francis Biddle, a 
former Attorney General who heads Americans for 
Democratic Action, a liberal group. 


Back to Federalism ? 


GREAT depression, a great war and twenty years of 

Democratic rule have transferred more authority from 
the states to Washington than most Republicans and some 
conservative Democrats consider healthy. There are now 
48 different programmes of federal aid to state and 
local governments, costing $2.6 billion a year, under which 
such state activities as road-building and social security 
are subsidised and supervised. The table gives a rough 
idea of where the money went in the year ended June, 1952, 
and estimates for this fiscal year. 


1952 1953* 
($ ‘000) ($ ‘000) 

Grants-in-aid 
Veterans’ services ......i20. 0006 6,656 9,695 
Social security, welfare, health... | 1,475,429 1,637.212 
HomMls  civeckantancieparescon 33,777 88,501 
Education, research ............ 122,235 222,133 
AriOOIS eee SE Sk oe ok is 83,864 96,319 
Natural resources .............. 19,755 25,070 
Pe eT eee ee | 447,921 537,560 
LOM an Vetives stakes i canee shes | 186,528 193,780 
General government ...........- | 2,392,957 2,827,670 
Shared S6VGMMES 2 ois one eens soos 38,104 | 48,438 
Loans and advances (net)......... 172,659 69,054 
Toth gic secinatetinnacadss’ <s | 2,603,720 | 2,945,173 


i 
* Estimate. 





The reverse side of the coin is that the federal. govern- 
ment now spends 75 per cent of all government outlays, 
federal, state and local, compared with 25 per cent in 1915, 
and that, in the three-fold scramble for revenue, the tax- 
payer not infrequently pays two or even three taxes on 
cigarettes, petrol, or cinema tickets. Income taxes are 


collected by 34 states and over 200 localities, as well as by 
the federal government, though tax credits make the system 
less burdensome than it might be. 

President Eisenhower has now asked Congress for 
authority to appoint a commission to redefine the proper 
functions of each level of government, and to find methods 
of eliminating duplication of taxes while securing to the 








91 
states enough income to discharge their responsibilities. 
The news has been received with. joy by the states, who 
have even offered to pay part of the commission’s costs ; 
they forget that, in harder times, they themselves lobbied 
for federal aid. Now. they are prepared-to give up certain 
federal grants if the federal government will withdraw from 
given tax fields: highway grants, for example, if the federal 
tax on petrol is dropped: This tax is a sore point, since 
Washington collects more than it returns to the states. The 
big cities, on the other hand, do not relish at all the prospect 
of relying on state legislatures, in which rural interests are 


FEDERAL AID TO STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
By Fiscal Years 


657 


803 2,269 2,434 2,604 2,945 


Actual Amount of Aid in Million Doliers 


Source :—US Bureau of the Budget. 


over-represented, for the money for slum clearance, housing 
and airports. 

The President hopes his commission may report in time 
for Congress to act ‘at its mext session. This seems 
optimistic. The Under-Secretary of the Treasury considers 
that to hack a_way through the tax jungle alone may take 
several years. Even in theory there is doubt whether 
reserving certain fields of taxation. would provide the states 
with adequate revenue. In practice, their joint agreement 
to give up other sources of income to the federal govern- 
ment would be almost’impossible to obtain. Grants-in-aid, 
too, have served to siphon income from the richer to the 
poorer states which, left to their own resources, could not 


: provide proper services for their citizens. They cannot be 


pruned too rashly. 


Defining Academic Freedom 


1TH Congressional committees searching for Com- 
munists among teachers and students in places as 

far apart as Boston and Los Angeles, the question of free- 
dom for teachers is far from academic, and the stand of the 
Association of American Universities has been eagerly 
awaited. Its statement on the “ Rights and Responsibilities 
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of Universities and their Faculties ” says at one point: 
The whole spirit-[of a university] requires investigation, 
criticism, apd presentation of idéas in an atmosphere of 
freedom and mutual confidence. . . : It'is essential that the 
faculty of a university be guaranteed this fregdom by its 
governing board and that the reasons: for the guarantee 
be understood by the public. . . . Timidity must not lead 
the scholar to stand silent when he ought to speak. 
This is no more than one would expect from the presidents 
of the 37 great American and Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities represented by the association. But what in more 
normal times would be regarded as platitudinous is now 
hailed as a blow for fréedom. 
' The association has picked a careful way between the 
deep red sea of Communism and the devil of McCarthyism. 
Its statement says flatly that Communist affiliations “ extin- 
guish the right to a university post.” It enjoins upon profes- 
sors the necessity of complete candour and integrity and 
concludes that those who invoke their constitutional rights 
to réfuse to say whether they are or have been Communists 
—as 54 have in the current™ investigations—place them- 
selves undet a heavy burden of proof to show that they are 
fit to teach. In fact a number of teachers have been dis- 
charged for refusing to say whether they had been Com- 
munists, although even present membership in the party 's 
no crime. The association does not believe teachers should 
be silent, either on conscientious grounds or out of fear of 
ihe consequences ; it feels that imvestigating committees 
have a right to co-operation, and that abuses should be met 
by appealing to public opinion, not by defiance. 
On the other hand, the association, while insisting that 
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teachers are not immune from criticism, urges that they 
should be left to university discipline unless they have 
violated the laws, and promises that it will never condone 
irresponsible accusations. It deprecates the practice of 
requiring university professors and teachers to take loyalty 
oaths from which others are exempt. This is not so sweep- 
ing an indictment of “ inquisitorial procedures ” and “ poli- 
tical misuse of legal processes” as the statement of the 
American Association of University Professors adopted last 
month, but university presidents, who depend on legisla- 
tures and wealthy contributors for funds, must speak softly. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Reconsideration of the Atomic Energy Act has been 
delayed for over two months because an intra~Congressional 
dispute has held up the work of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The House members insisted that it was 
the turn of one of their representatives to be chairman and 
the Senate members maintained that they had a standing 
right to the appointment. It has now been decided that tie 
chairmanships of all Joint Congressional Committees shal! 
rotate between the Senate and the House every two years 
and Representative Cole of New York is the new head of 
the Atomic. Energy Committee. 


¢ 


* 


A House committee has been horrified to discover that 
on leaving Washington the members of Mr Truman’s 
Cabinet took with them lump sums ranging from $4,000 to 
$7,000 in payment for accumulated leave that they had not 
had time to enjoy while in office. Altogether over $700,c00 
was paid for this reason to 215 outgoing officials, who 
were under the impression that they were getting what was 
due to them. The committee thinks differently, arguing 
that the Civil Service ruling under which the sums were 
paid was a violation of Congress’s intention that vacation 
pay should enable government officials to improve their 
efficiency by taking adequate holidays. 


* 


Almost unnoticed because of the flood of news from the 
federal legislature, the state legislatures have been quietly 
passing measures to deal with some of the lesser issues of 
the day. In North Dakota the sale of chocolate cigarettes 
has been banned because they might encourage children to 
smoke, while in Delaware it is now legal to be a witch. 
The State Assembly abolished an old law that made it a 
penal offence to “ pretend to exercise the art of witchcraft, 
conjuration, fortune telling or dealing with spirits.” 


* 


Tourist travel to Europe will not be noticeably increased 
by members of Congress this year, for the House Rules 
Committee has decreed an end to government-paid trips 
abroad for Congressmen, except for members of three key 
committees. In 1951 and 1952, over 300 Congressmen saw 
the world at the taxpayers’ expense, and there were sug- 
gestions that some of the trips were not of vital legislative 
significance. ‘ 
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areas. LIFE &n ESPANOL — LIFE in Spanish — began circulating 

in Latin America in January. Like LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s English- 

language edition, it has a selective readership concentrated mainly 

among men and women in the higher income groups; yet, to-day, the 

: circulation of LLFE en ESPANOL exceeds 215,000 copies and distributors 
; are still asking for more. For companies seeking to enter the rich Latin 


American markets, or increase the sales of products already established 
there, an advertisement campaign in LIFE en espaNot offers~ these 


. s “* I have seen their advertisements in LIFE EN ESPANOL”. This 
, is a comparatively new phrase in the Spanish-speaking countries 

of Central and South America. But already it is influencing the 

sales and prestige of British and Continental companies in those 


advantages: the consistent appeal of brilliant picture-journalism, fine 
printing and colour reproduction, and a growing circulation among 
those with the means to buy and the power to influence the buying of 
others. The Advertisement..Director (Grosvenor 4080) will be pleased 
to supply full details of circulation and rates on request. 


en espanol 


LIFE EN ESPANOL— over 215,000 copies 
in Spanish circulating in Central and South 
Ameriga. 

LIFE IN ENGLISH — approximately 300,000 
copies in English circulating in 120 countries 
outside-North Amesica. 

These are the international editions of the 
American magazine LIFE. 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, WI 
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TWA is the only airline linking Britain with 
America which also has services within the 
U.S.A. All round the clock, fast and fre- 
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This can be of great advantage to you. 
Wherever you want to go in the States you 





will find friendly TWA people ready to help 
you in every way possible. 

These TWA experts know their areas in- 
timately, they know schedules, connections, 
people. TWA’s knowledge of America may 
lead to a considerable saving of your time— 
may even enable you to enjoy a quick vaca- 
tion between business appointments. 
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The World Overseas 






New Phase of German Recovery 


“OR some time past, German business men and their 

allies in the Ministry of Economics have been convinced 
that the country’s “dash for freedom” has come to a 
‘emporary stop ; and it has done so before Germany has 
gone nearly far enough in recapturing its prewar share in 
world trade. Graphs of production and foreign trade, which 
used to show such spectacular leaps, have settled down to 
a gentle climb. In export markets Germans are faced with 
three new factors. Competition, particularly in heavy 
industrial goods, is much keener than it was, and Germans 
can no longer “ sell delivery dates” to the same extent. 
More than ever, orders for capital equipment go to the 
firm that can offer the best credit terms. Secondly, German 
exporters, after their bad experience in Brazil, are now 
reluctant to take risks in other countries which have diffi- 
culties in transferring payments. Lastly, the home market 
no longer provides the same basis for high profits and large 
investments. 


“Economic stagnation” is the term applied to the 
present situation, with some exaggeration. The optimistic 
Minister of Economics, Dr Erhard, and market research 
organisations see no cause for alarm. As Dr Erhard has 
pomted out, there is at the most a lull in Germany’s 
economic progress, and new ways must be found in order 
to renew the forward drive. Production in January was up 
6 per cent over the same month in 1952, and stood at 142 
(1936=100). Some branches of industry are still booming 
both in the home and export markets ; at home consumer 
goods are doing well but in overseas markets heavy engineer- 
ing has been badly hit. 


All Restrictions Opposed 


The Ministry of Economics .and the business world are 
at one in thinking that the first phase of German recovery 
is closed. The year 1952 saw Federal Germany with a 
trade surplus of DM7o2 million (£58.5 million) compared 
with a small deficit in the previous year. Trade with the 
dollar countries still.showed a so-called “ structural gap.” 
it is regarded as essential to overcome this gap by a shift in 
trade policy, even though Germany was able to earn more 
than enough to cover its dollar deficit in other ways than 
direct sales to America. Payments by Americans in Ger- 
many and the amounts paid by the European Payments 
Union to settle part of the large German credit balance 
have been the chief sources of indirect gold and dollar 
earnings. In one way or another, the central bank was 





able to double its holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
last year. 

The, German plan for the next phase is designed with 
faith in German capacity to win any free competition. 
First and foremost, Dr Erhard will oppose restrictions in 
any shape or form. Germany has recently increased the 
extent of its own liberalised trade with the OEEC cquntries 
to 84.4 per cent of the total, and is now moving to 90 per 
cent. Moreover, the German authorities do not see why 
other countries in the OEEC should be allowed in future 
to reimpose import restrictions in order to save themselves 
from the results of over-valued currencies and a bad 
economic policy. Conscious of German rectitude, 
Dr Erhard suggests that such delinquents should in future 
be subjected to some international supervision over their 
internal economic policy. 


Pros and Cons of Convertibility 


The same faith in freedom has led Dr Erhard to champion 
convertibility. But the fate of the tentative British pro- 
posals in this direction, and the warnings of his own 
financial colleagues have put a brake on his impetuosity. 
The Bonn Ministry of Finance, under the very capable and 
hard-headed Dr Schaeffer, has pointed out that converti- 
bility of the D-mark might well mean a flight. of capital 
from Germany, in view of the very large amount of blocked 
marks whose foreign owners would use the opportunity to 
shift their money out. The Ministry of Economics has now 
proposed that convertibility should be approached gradually 
and jointly by increasing the extent to which the Payments 
Union requires debits to be settled in gold. 

~The proposals for expanding trade, which have in 

part been put into effect, mark a break with the postwar 
anti-inflationary policy of Germany. They are based on 
the idea that in order to expand exports the German 
standard of living must rise, with a greatly increased 
volume of low-tariff imports, and a newly-created internal 
market for mass-produced home manufactures. Germany, 
in fact, must repeat the experience of the United States in 
its earlier days, or, to some extent, that of nineteenth- 
century Britain. It is a bold conception that will strike 
sympathetic chords in the United States—to which country 
Dr. Erhard and his associates in the industrial world are 
confidently looking for the capital to assist them. 

More specifically, the German idea is to increase home 
purchasing power. A number of moves have already been 
made im this direction. Income tax has been cut, salaries 
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of civil servants have been raised, pensions increased, and 
wages raised ; payments to refugees and others who have 
lost property through the war will shortly be made, savings 
dating from the days of the Reich (which were drastically 
cut in the currency reform of 1948) are to be revalued by 
about 20 per cent and holders of Reich bonds will later 
have their turn. Dr Preusker, a Free Democrat who is active 
in the Bundestag’s financial committee, has formulated a 
scheme for further increasing purchasing power. It is 
gaining widespread approval, though now and again voices 
are heard protesting that prices will rise and so reduce 
Germany’s export chances. But greater productivity—for 
which new machines in industry are required—will, it is 
thought, remove this danger. Inflation is held to be a thing 
of the past ; the public is saving at a greater rate than before 
the war and prices have been falling. Now, says Dr Erhard, 
the man in the street must get it into his head that refrigera- 
tors are not a luxury. 

If the German plan is to work out as intended, part of this 
increased spending power must go into investment in new 
capital issues by private enterprises. The heyday of self- 
financing is over and the need to induce the public to buy 
shares is urgent. Dr Schaeffer is much criticised for having 
monopolised the limited market with his § per cent tax-free 
government bonds and for the insufficient extent to which 
he reduced taxation on profits distributed in dividends. This 
is said to be quite inadequate to stimulate share-buying. 
Dr Preusker has just stated that Dr Schaeffer will indeed, 
cut the tax further. But even so, it will mean a revolution 
in German thinking to induce boards of directors to distri- 
bute high dividends, or the public to invest in equities. 

In foreign trade, Germany intends to concentrate. on 
development schemes in backward countries. The Ministry 
of Economics plans to draw up “ Point Four Programmes ” 
and to conclude long-term agreements with countries that 
will offer Germany supplies of raw materials and a stable 
market. This means that Germany, in spite of its own lack 
of capital, must offer long-term credits and export capital 
by setting up or participating in enterprises overseas. 
Britain’s latest arrangements for financing Commonwealth 
development are regarded with envy ; Germany, too, will 
try and secure the aid of the World Bank, to which the 
Federal Republic now belongs, for financing projects in 
countries that will equip themselves in Germany. 


Support for Preusker Plan 


A part of Dr Preusker’s plan is the issue of a DM 500 
million loan to finance exports of capital equipment at a 
low rate of interest. He proposes that the State should not 
only take up part of the loan, but subsidise the interest rate ; 
and that payment of interest and amortisation should be 
offered in foreign exchange to Germans as well as foreign 
investors. Such proposals have been frowned on in the past 
year by some economists and bankers. They point out that 
Germany should not simply export for exporting’s sake—it 
is in any case bound to transfer without counterpart about 
DMr million a year for Reich debts and reparations to Israel. 
The money would in the long run have to’ come from the 


central bank. Moreover, the banking consortium founded a_ 


year ago to grant export credits of up to four years (the 
Ausfuhr Credit A.G.) has still only used up 80 per cent of 
its credit line. But the Preusker plan—though it has not yet 
been adopted—has been taken up surprisingly rapidly. One 
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reason may be that the Germans want te be able to offer 
funds towards building the new Assuan dam. 

An essential part of the new German policy will be to 
foster its trade with Eastern Europe and China. It is 
constantly asserted that Germany must buy from countrics 
to which it can sell in increasing quantities and on 4 long- 
term basis, even though prices in the Soviet bloc may be 
above the American level. German-American trade was not 
important in prewar times, and many Germans are con- 
vinced that it never will be again once the natural links with 
the Eastern bloc are re-established. An effort to overcome 
the political handicaps to this trade will certainly be made 
during the new phase on which Federal Germany is now 
entering. 


New Outlook for Middle East 
Defence 
BY A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT 


OW that Marshal Tito has come and gone it is oppor- 
tune to appraise afresh the strategy of the Middle 
East as it affects Britain and its friends. A new combination 
of “western” military power may soon be emerging in the 
eastern Mediterranean to modify our conception of the 
defence of that region. Hitherto, we have directed our 
energies to maintaining a force and a well-provided base on 
the Suez Canal. Should we not now recast our plans ? For 
so long we have been accustomed to look from Egypt 
towards the north-west that we may not have given enough 
attention to the north and north-east. 


4 <——=BLACK-SEA= 
or A 


ee 


eo 


eS 
—=MEDITERRANEAN= 


—— 


If Turkey, Greece and Jugoslavia are to be counted as a 
single strategical unit co-operating with the western powers, 
then their special role can be readily understood from the 
position that they occupy. This bloc, with its mountainous 
borders, is not only a strong bastion of defence held by 
staunch fighting men, it is also a base for a counter-offensive 
into the satellite countries of southern Europe and into the 
Ukraine, and eastwards from Turkey to the Caspian. It 
should be possible to thrust at the flank of any hostile 
advance southwards from Tabriz and the Caspian Sea, 
westwards from Kasvin into Iraq, or south-west from 


Teheran on Ahwaz and Bushire, all by the main rail or road 
routes through Persia, | 
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Lying back from the southern flank of Turkey is the 
mountainous fringe of Syria, Lebanon and Israel, contain- 
ing ports of entry by sea from the west for forces operating 
:o meet frontally these hostile advances, either on the western 
edge of the Persian plateaux or in the deserts. Here again, 
not only do these tangled mountain masses form a barrier 
against landborne attack from the east upon the ports, but 
they also simplify defence against sudden airborne invasion 
launched with the object of seizing the eastern Mediter- 
ranean littoral and severing Turkey and Egypt from sea 
communication with the West. Furthermore, they menace 
the flank of an enemy passing south of them towards Egypt. 
The history of the Crusades is full of evidence which con- 
firms this estimate of the importance of these small 
countries, 

Of immediate importance to the British today is the plain 
fact that they could not maintain a garrison and base in 
Egypt with this coastal fringe in the hands of a well-found 
enemy. Forces placed here and in Turkey defend Egypt ; 
forces in Egypt, ours or anyone else’s, exert little influence 
on the defence of these countries from the onslaught that 
we have in mind. Useful as bases in Egypt may be, they 
can effect little without offensive bases farther forward, 
whereas forward bases on the eastern Mediterranean littoral 
and on the northern shores of that sea need not depend on 
an Egyptian base. 


Importance of Air Transport 

The Suez Canal has been described as our lifeline in the 
event of war, the Canal Zone as an essential base area for 
the defence of the Middle East and as the staging post for 
sending support to our friends in the East. Having been 
deprived of the use of the Canal in two world wars and 
having emerged none the less victorious, we tend to accept 
it as inevitable that in another war our ships will again be 
prevented from making anything like free use of this water- 
way. It is safer to assume that with the greater neutralising 
effect and range of weapons now in sight, we will in war 
derive little benefit either from the Canal or even from the 
Red Sea. Having decided that we will probably be unable to 
pass this way by sea, then we have to content ourselves 
with sending our ships round by the Cape and with a greater 
use of transport aircraft. It is an ill wind that blows no 
good, and if this decision were to lead us in peacetime to 
make greater efforts in the production of freighter and 
passenger aircraft, then this would be no bad result. 
Gradually the air replaces the sea as a means of movement 
both in peace and war, particularly as a means of moving 
human beings, whether civilian or military. 

As a defensive base and entrepot the Canal Zone is 
admirably placed. It is served by excellent harbours for 
traffic from the east and the west and it provides valuable 
staging posts for aireraft. It lies back from the threatened 
areas and was—until there were signs of a new military 
confederacy of the eastern Mediterranean—centrally situ- 
ated for the defence of the Middle East. But now its 
importance seems to be declining as the strategic emphasis 
passes northwards to the opposite shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, where it now appears likely that friendly countries 
will be ready to accept and to look after bases that offer 
port and airfield facilities not only to the British but, far 
better, to am international body. If. the offer were to be 


made and accepted, then Britain could at once shed its 
lonely and unenviable responsibility for Middle Eastern ~ 
defence, 
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Vicious Circle for French 
Finances 


N Goethe’s Faust, the Devil invents a very ingenious 
method by which to help bankrupt governments: he 
mints gold coins, buries them all over the kingdom and 
organises a general treasure hunt. The French govern- 
ment’s dramatic last-minute request for-a loan of 80 billion 
francs from the Bank of France, shows clearly enough that 
it is once again in a precarious financial state ; nor is there 
much doubt that there are pots of gold as yet untapped, 
both in the form of gold-coin holdings by the agricultural 
population, of often disguised foreign assets held by indus- 
trialists and private speculators and, above all, of general 
income which has escaped taxation. Although M. Pinay’s 
gold-backed three and a half per cent loan of last year 
succeeded in charming 196 billion francs out of the clinging 
ground, this is not an operation that can be successfully 
repeated each year. By now it must be obvious even to 
the most cheerful of French parliamentarians that drastic 
action rather than magic is needed to stabilise France’s 
internal financial position. Moreover, as long as French 
finances continue their present meanderings from crisis 
to crisis, no measures for balancing France’s external 
accounts can be really effective and France will continue 
to be the main obstacle in Europe’s general progress towards 
a system of liberalised international trade and payments. 
What has brought about the present crisis, whose full 
severity has been disclosed by the government’s announce- 
ment that it will not be able to repay the Bank of France 
loan by May 31st? What has happened, essentially, is 
that the budget unbalance has shown up somewhat earlier 
than was anticipated. In order to meet this situation, the 
government borrowed 25 billion francs in January from the 
Bank of France and has now borrowed a further 80 billion 
with part of which it intends to repay the earlier loan. A 
number of factors contributed to the difficult position of 
the Treasury. M. Mayer’s government obtained the voting 
of the budget as a whole, whereas usually the National 
Assembly merely votes provisional amounts during the first 
few months of the fiscal year. These provisional amounts, 
or “twelfths,” ensure that government spending is kept 
within rigorous limits. 


Heavy Demands on the Treasury 


Secondly, municipal elections are taking place in the last 
days of April and the first week of May. As a result, local 
politicians were eager to make some efforts towards redeem- 
ing earlier electoral promises. Municipalities, therefore, 
drew on the Treasury earlier and more heavily than usual 
to finance various works projects. Another drain on it was 
created by the provisional liberation of funds for various 
nationalised industries which had been blocked last spring, 
during M. Pinay’s drive “to save the franc.” These 
industries have been anxious to use up their credits before 
the government once again froze them. Finally, there is 
the perennial problem of France’s burden in Indo-China 
where an unending struggle draws as heavily on French 
financial resources as it does on French lives. The $255 
million promised to France by Washington for the year 
1952-53 had not, until recently, been forthcoming. On 
returning from the United States, however, M. Bourges- 
Maunoury, the Finance Minister, announced that agreement 
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has now been reached on $230 million worth in off-shore 
purchases. An unspecified part of the counterpart funds 
thus made available to the French government will be used 
for Indo-China. 

At the very time when these various demands were being 
made on the Treasury, the government’s revenue proved to 
be less than was expected. Too optimistically, the last 
government had assessed budget revenue in the expectation 
of a 3 per cent expansion in economic and industrial 
activity. Instead, the index of French industrial production 
has remained at about 145 as compared with 149 in 
February, 1952. But the central fact is a budget deficit 
variously estimated at from 600 to 800 billion francs. 
Originally, the government had planned to span this gap 
by floating special loans in imitation of M. Pinay last year. 
During his drive for austerity and renewed confidence in 
the currency, M. Pinay was able to raise a total of 505 
billion francs, of which 196 billion came from the gold- 
backed loan, some 34 billion from long-term Treasury bills, 
and 275 billion from various forms of loans, some of which 
were raised in the form of tax reserve certificates. It should 
be noted, however, that of these 275 billion, 175 billion were 
subscribed directly by the banks (largely through inflation 
of credit), whereas other sections of the capital market took 
up only a 100 billion. 


Inflexible Hard-Core Deficit 


At present, M. Mayer’s government has little hope of 
approaching M. Pinay’s total. Although the government’s 
highly inflationary policies with respect to the Bank of 
France have not as yet been reflected in the price structure 
and have not given a new momentum to the cost-of-living 
spiral, when it comes.to getting money from the capital 
market the present atmosphere is frankly hostile. M. 
Pinay’s integrity. of purpose and willingness to propose 
harsh measures had created a resurgence of confidence of 
which few traces are now left. Even if the government is 
able to raise 200 billion francs (a rather optimistic estimate 
under present conditions), it will have to cover the gap 
of some 400 billion. Compared with the total budgetary 
expenditure of nearly 4,000 billion francs, this is obviously 
not a very vast margin. It does represent, however, a 
rather inflexible hard-core deficit which must introduce a 
note of realism into the financial levities of French parlia- 
mentarians. So far, however, the government coalition has 
not been prepared to alienate the voters, particularly in rural 
constituencies, by laying before the Assembly a drastic 
programme of tax and fiscal reform. 

The National Assembly itself had rejected the far- 
reaching proposals for reform put forward by M. Pinay 
when he wished to introduce a single tax on sales, whittle 
down tax-exonerations, and redress the general. situation 
in which the salaried, urban, fixed-income groups bear .a 
far greater tax burden than the business class or the 
peasants. It was, in part, because of his bold suggestion 
that peasant-distillers should no longer be allowed to distil 
a large part of their alcohol tax-free that M. Pinay had 
his parliamentary ground cut away from under him. M. 
Mayer is perfectly well aware that a similar fate may await 
him if he comes forward with the kind of draconian pro- 
gramme being rumoured in the press and Treasury circles. 

This programme might include an increase in the price 
of cigarettes and public services, a.measure immobilising 
certain blocked budget credits indefinitely, a tightening of 
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control over the spending of nationalised industries, a0 | 
a number of positive measures calculated to stimulate pr. 
ductivity, such as‘an anti-cartel law. If the Moscow peace 
offensive. continues, moreover, France may feel itseii 
tempted to cut its defence expenditures which amount | 
863 billion francs for Europe and 376 billion for Indo 
China. The problem, unfortunately, is not one of designin,, 
a proper blueprint for reform, but of getting it throug! 
the Assembly and of obtaining some form of response fron 
the public. As long as French deputies are unwilling 1 
risk the displeasure of their peasant electors, reform wil: 
remain a distant mirage. But until reform is carried 
through, the peasant will not give up his gold and the 
industrialist will not bring his hoards back to France from 
Zurich or New York. That is the vicious circle in which 
French finances have for so long been trapped. 


Strange Coalition in Austria 


HE fate of the new Austrian coalition government wil! 

be watched with interest in Western Germany, where 
the next elections may raise the question whether a partner- 
ship in power. of Socialists and Christian-Democrats is 
possible or desirable. On the face of it, the outlook for the 
new coalition of Socialists and People’s Party in Vienna does 
not look bright. The previous division of spheres of 
influence between the two groups holding opposing 
econorhic principles broke down over the deflationary 
budget of the Finance Minister, Herr Kamitz. The 
Socialists, anxious to lessen unemployment, could not agree 
to the pruning of public expenditure, even though Herr 
Kamitz’s policy had halted Austria’s dangerous wage-price 
spiral. They in turn demanded that the government-owned 
Kreditanstalt, which is a large holder of industrial shares, 
should come under the control of the Socialist Minister for 
Nationalised Industry. The coalition broke down and elec- 
tions were held last month. They resulted in an over- 
whelming vote for the two centre parties, which are now 
almost equal. 

In spite of the moderation that is so clearly preferred by 
the voters, the People’s Party insisted that Dr Figl, the 
excellent and conciliatory premier who had held the peace 
with the Socialists so long, should be replaced by their 
party chairman, Herr Raab. It is much more difficult for 
the Socialists to serve under the new premier, who was 
associated with the Heimwehr and is head of the Chamber 
of Commerce. But the alternative of refusal would have 
been that the People’s Party should form a coalition with 
the League of Independents, which has provided a political 
home for many former Nazis. After tough bargaining, a 
share-out of offices has been arranged, which leaves the 
Socialists with two more under-secretaryships than before. 

The main difference between the old and new coalition 
is that there is now even less of a joint programme: than 
before. The Kamitz line will continue to guide fiscal policy, 
and the budget will soon come up as a hurdle for the 
Socialists. One hopeful sign may, however, be noted. A 
loan is to be raised for financing expansion in Austrian 
power plants which will provide employment ; and the 
National Bank has lowered the discount rate on the assump- 
tion that the first phase of stabilising the currency is over 
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No. 2 of a series 


MECHANISED 
HANDLING 





Whenever material is handled, something is added to its cost 
but nothing to its value”—and many post-war reports on 
British industry have called for better handling methods. The 
ver-widening field of mechanical and pneumatic handling owes 
not @ little to the research and fifty years’ experience of Simon 
Handling Engineers. Since the war, for mstance, over a 
hundred materials have been tested in the Simon experimental 
entre at Cheadle Heath, and many of the results have been 
ncorporated in plants built for clients. It all helps to ensure 
‘hat whenever material is handled as little as possible is added 
o its cost. 
coal washeries + coke ovens * power stations ° sulphuric 
acid plants > chemical plants * gasworks by-product plants - 
sintering plants * ore concentration plants - materials 


handling plants * industrial gears - flour and provender mills ° 
Tyresoles reconditioned tyres - and many other specialities 


SIMON. CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTO 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDERIES LTD 

_ TYRESOLES LTD 











—but instead of a jelly, a hard plastic resin, 
proof against extremes of temperature and 
humidity, preserving the circuit—however deli- 
cate—under all conditions. This is typical of the 
technical advances made possible by the products 
of Bakelite Limited—just one side-line from the 
continuous main stream of development that 
goes on day after day. The polyester resins used 
for ‘potted’ circuits, in association with glass 
fibre, also make plastic boat hulls and have 
already been used experimentally for car bodies. 
The story of plastics is already a long one, but 
new pages are being written every day—by the 
organisation whose pioneering efforts were 
mainly responsible for the general adoption of 
these wonderful man-made materials. 


Please write for booklets about BAKELITE products. 
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Synthetic Resins & Cements 
Rigid & Flexible PVC Sheet, 
Moulding & Extrusion 
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BAKELITE LIMITED 


first and still foremost 





BAKELITE LIMITED - 12/18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SWi 
Telephone: SLOane 0898 
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JOR THE PETROLEUM 
Deca there are 
unknown continents 
to be explored in his 
laboratory. 

Already crude (ie -.-"" 
pete has yielded = — 
chemicals that play an 
indispensable part in the manufacture of new materials as 
diverse as plastics, paints, cosmetics and detergents. Oil and 
water DO mix—in your own home on washing day. 

This is but a beginning. In the research laboratories of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company new uses are still being discovered 
for this, one of the world’s most versatile minerals. 


| THE BP SHIELDIS THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


yy Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP SUPER— to Banish Pinking 
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how small is BIG ENOUGH ? 


In the language of Hollerith, size is measured by the number 
of transactions. Take invoicing. 


If you flourish—however modestly—on the strength of a 
multiplicity of monthly or weekly transactions, then your 
sales accounting is potential Hollerith material. The 
accurate and timely production of invoices means speedier 
collection of cash: in this one facet alone punched card 
mechanisation can pay for itself. 


Invoicing is, of course, not all. Once Hollerith has taken 
root, it will grow into and strengthen the whole structure 
of a business. 


%* May we see, entirely on our own responsibility, whether 
your business could benefit by punched card mechanisation’ 


ROLLERITA | 

_ Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING : 

‘ Offices in all principal cities in Great 


noes Britain and Oversea 
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THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 
17 Park Lane, London, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 8155 
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NO FLANGES OR 


NO DANGEROUS 
PROTRUDING PARTS 


DOES NOT NEED 


SKILLED LABOUR FOR 
FITTING 


Taper-Lock bushes and pulleys, in 306 
basic sizes for A, B and C Section V-Belts, | 
provide thousands of drive combinations, 
with delivery from stock. Mark your next 
pulley enquiry for “Taper-Lock” and send it 
to your nearest Fenner Branch or Distributor. 


British Patent 
No. 592912 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., HULL, YORKSHIRE 


Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff, Cleckheaton, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Stockton-on-Tees, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Patches in Britain’s Purse 


HE preliminary estimates of national income in 

1952, presented this week by the Central Statistical 
Office as Cmd. 8803, had been preceded by draft figures 
in last week’s: Economic Survey, and they will be 
followed by fuller—apparently unprecedently fuller— 
estimates later in the year. To some extent, therefore, 
this latest White Paper is neither fish nor fowl, although 
it no doubt includes its customary proportion of good 
red herrings. But its rather complicated tables deserve 
close study nonetheless, for they throw new light on 
what went right with the British economy last year— 
and they reinforce the impression that last year’s 
recovery was somewhat (though only somewhat) more 
soundly based than the very brittle recoveries of 1948 
and 19§0. 

Three main, though interrelated, lessons can be 
drawn from the new White Paper. The first is that— 
contrary to the recent claims of Labour politicians—the 
redistribution of real incomes towards the poorer sectors 
of the community seems to have been resumed last 
year ; but that there was nevertheless some increase in 
personal saving. The second is that, although trading 
profits (as defined by the Inland Revenue) fell for the 
first year since the war, there was an even bigger reduc- 
tion in the burden of stock finance, so that companies 
achieved a much more ample supply of liquid funds. 
These two factors together left the private sector of 
ihe economy with a surplus of receipts over immediate 
payments that amounted to £607 million in 19§2, 
against a shortfall of £361 million in 1951. This big 
Swing-round was more than sufficient to balance a 
deterioration in the Government sector of the economy, 
whose excess of payments rose from £41 million in 
1951 to £437 million in 1952 (both figures excluding 
receipts of ERP grants and defence aid). For the 
economy as a whole, therefore, there was a net improve- 





ment from a savings shortfall of £402 million in 1951 
to a savings surplus of £170 million in 19§2. 

These two figures for the economy as a whole are 
necessarily the exact equivalents of Britain’s balance 
on external payments—in other words, there was an 
external deficit of £402 million in 1951 and an external 
surplus of £170 million in 1952. This simple identity 
between an internal surplus of savings and an external 
surplus on the current balance of payments is the third 
main lesson to be derived from the national income 
Statistics, but it is not always am easy one to assimilate ; 
in fact, it can fairly be labelled as a pons astnorum of 
modern economic analysis. The main function of this 
article will be to try to act as a guide across it. 


* 


The redistribution of real incomes last year can be 
gauged only imperfectly from the White Paper. The 
first of the accompanying tables shows that the money 
value of Britain’s gross national product rose by {1,111 
million (or nearly 9 per cent) in 1952; since unearned 
income from abroad fell by {£110 million net, the money 
value of gross domestic product rose by {1,221 million, 
or nearly 10 per cent. The Economic Survey had 
already reported, however, that the real value of 
Britain’s gross domestic product fell by {£100 million, 
or about 0.8 per cent, in 1952. The general level of 
domestic costs and prices therefore seems to have risen 
by rather over 10} per cent, but the fall in prices of 
imports kept down the rise in prices of consumer 
goods ; in fact, it can be estimated from Cmd. 8803 
that this rise amounted to only 64 per cent. Against 
this, employees’ incomes rose by {£587 million or just 
over 7 per cent, farmers’ incomes rose by £30 million 
or just over 8 per cent, and social security payments 
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rose by £114 million or 124 per cent. It is reasonable 
to suppose that most recipients of these three types 
of income enjoyed some small rise in their real earnings 
last year, but there were three other classes in the 
community who definitely lost. ground. They were 
professional people, whose money incomes stood still ; 
small business men, whose money incomes (as reported 
to the Inland Revenue) fell by £69 million, or 74 pet 
cent; and those relying on unearned incomes (rent, 
dividends and interest) whose incomes fell by £57 
million, or 44 per cent. 

The rise in total personal incomes—that is, the 
aggregate incomes of these six classes—therefore 
amounted to £605 million, or § per cent, compared 
with the 64 per cent rise in domestic prices of con- 
sumer goods (equivalent to some £638 million at the 
1951 level of consumption). But, despite this rise in 
incomes and prices, and despite a reduction of £84 


TABLE I—NATIONAL INCOME AND OUTLAY 


(£ million) 





Type or Income 1951 1952 | Type or ExrenpitTurs 1951 1952 
i 
Wages, salaries and Personal consumption | 9,952 | 10,460 
other employees in- | \ Public authorities’ ex~ | 
GE kes 8,315; 8,902 penditure -» | 2477 | 2,969 
Farmers ...... ane 360 | 390 | Fixed capital forma 
Professional persons . | 214 j 214 WO ia nace ea den | 41,8621 2,000 
Small traders ba : i 917 ; 848 Stox kbuilding . i 465 ty 190 
Trading profits of | | Exports and overseas | ; 
companies and pub- | imcome. | 3,998 4,043 
lic corporations.... | 2,787 | 2,615 | Imports and overseas | | 
Profits of other public | payments ........ j— 4,395 |— 5,854 
enterprises ........ i 97 | 41 i 
PN ss iia 5 is a 495 | 496 i i 
Net income from | | i 
abroad paws oe 252 | 142 | Less indirect taxes and} } 
Less stock appreciation |— 900 | Ni subsidies ........ i—~ 1,804 |— 1,870 
Gross national income | 12,537 | 13,648 }] Gross nat. product.. | 12,537 | 15,648 





million in personal provisions for income tax and 
national insurance contributions, personal consumption 
rose by only £528 million—with expenditure on food 
up by £347 million, but expenditure on clothing and 
household goods down by £29 million and £33 million 
respectively. The result was that what the national 
income statisticians call the personal “ balance ”—and 
what ordinary people, ignoring the fact that the figure 
includes small businesses’ depréciation allowances and 
other questionable items, will call personal savings— 
rose by £160 million to £341 million ; this very tenta- 
tive figure suggests that there was a jump in personal 
savings from 33d. to 64d. out of very pound of personal 
income last year. 


* 


While the gross incomes and savings of persons were 
rising, the gross profits and savings of companies were 
falling—but by much less than the claims imposed 
upon them. The domestic trading profits of private 
enterprise companies fell by £179 million (or 7 per 
cent) in 1952 and their gross income from abroad fell 
by £19 million ; this was partly offset, however, by 
increases of £53 million in Companies’ non-trading 
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incomes and of £7 million in the profits of the national. 
ised industries, so that total corporate earnings fe'| by 
only £138 million, to £3,433 million. “Out of this 
£3,433 million, companies and corporations laid aside 
£1,071 million (or £68 million less than in 1951) for 
taxation and £1,041 (or £64 million more than in 1951) 
for gross dividend payments and provisions ; they 
therefore had an umexpended current balance of 
£1,319 million (or £134 million less than in 1951) out 
of which to finance new capital formation and additions 
to their reserves. 

This unexpended current balance of £1,319 million 
is the nearest approximation that can be made to an 
estimate of gross corporate savings in 19§2 3 it repre- 
sents about 384 per cent of gross corporate income, 
so that, broadly speaking, about 7s. 8d. out of every 
pound that goes to profits appears to be saved, com- 
pared with 64d. out of every pound that goes to waive: 
and other personal incomes. In addition (on the con- 
servative assumption that the average rate of tax on 
dividends is the standard rate of income tax), about 
gs. 2d. out of every pound of company profits goes in 
direct taxes, compared with about 2s. 7d. out of every 
pound of personal income. This is the basis ‘for the 
inconvenient political fact that a transfer from wages 
to profits almost invariably leads to an increase in 
savings, which the British economy so badly needs. 

It is with these figures in mind that attention now 
needs to be turned to Table II. In the first two 
columns of that table the unexpended private balances 
already referred to—i.e., in 1952, £341 million for 
persons and £1,319 million for companies and corpor:- 
tions—are added to the sums laid aside at the end of 





TABLE II—THE FINANCE OF INVESTMENT 
(£ million) 





Companies, 

Public Public Whole 
Corporations Authorities Economy 
and Persons 


ea iki ele aa te AER : 

1951 {| 1952 1951 1952 1951 19 
: | 
Unexpended current bal- | 


ances brought into capital | 
account . | 1,634 1,660 | 615 247} 2,249] 1,907 






































Additions to tax and divi- ' 
dend reserves .......... | 554 138 554 158 
War damage compensation 
and other capital receipts | 11k Sli — 89/— 66 22 
Death duties and other taxes. | 
Oe Catt hs 55s | 194} — 159) + 194 | + 159 
Balance available for capital | i ns a 
Sermoaine 6.0 ii ck vaca’ | 2,105 1,730 720 340 2,825 2,079 
(=| = —_—_———|—- 
Fixed capital formation... | 1,265; 1260{  597| 140} 1,862] 2,00" 
Stock formation.......... 1,201 | ~ 137 | 164 | ST} 1.365 | > 100 
(of which: stock apprecia- | ; i 
eh i 22 soins } (850)*| (Ni; = (50)*) (Naly*| . (900) | (Ni!) 
Gross capital formation ... | 2,466| 1,123;  761| 777 | 3,427 | 1,900 
beeen i ae 
Net surplus available for | | | 
A MEE ESE | — Sb] + gor | ~ 4a | — 43%) = 402 | + 170 
: 











the year for future tax and dividends payments, and 
to certain capital transfers to and from the central 
government. When these corrections are made, it will 
be seen that the private sector of the economy had 
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* 1,730 million available for capital formation in 1952, 
compared with £2,105 million in 1951. But, in 1951— 
ond it was here that the source of the crisis of that year 
.y—the private sector had had to devote the huge sum 
| £1,201 million to: stock finance, including some 
(850 million that was needed merely to maintain its 
‘ocks intact as prices rose. In 1952, the national 
come statisticians estimate, there was no increase in 
ock prices and the physical volume of private stocks 
is allowed to fall by some £137 million. The result 
as that while private balances available for capital 
(ormation fell by £37§ million in 1952, private capital 
rmation itself fell by £1,343 million ; and that while 
the private sector had had to borrow £361 million 
from other sectors in 19§1—and those others could 
cnly be the Government or foreigners—it had {£607 
million over and to spare in 1952. 

If public authorities had managed to keep a tight 
rein on their own expenditure, Britain’s balance with 
ihe outside world would have benefited by the full 
extent of this turn-round of {£968 million (from a short- 
fall of £361 million to a surplus of £607 million) in 
the capital account of the private sector. Unfortunately, 
however, the expenditure of central and local govern- 
ment authorities continued to rise. The result, as the 
third and fourth columns of Table II show, was that 
ihe balances available to public authorities for gross 
capital formation fell by £380 million, to £340 million, 
in 19§2. Simultaneously, the increase in housebuilding 
and other forms of fixed capital formation by the public 
sector swamped the economies on Government stock- 
piling ; in comsequence, the public sector, which had 
added £41 million to the private sector’s net deficit of 
{361 million in 1951, absorbed {437 million of the 
private sector’s net surplus of {£607 million in 1952. 
Therein, in bald summary, lies the whole story of 
Eritain’s progress from external deficit in 1951 to 
external surplus in 1952. 

In one respect, at any rate, the story has an unaccus- 
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tomed and healthy ring. In the three years from 1948 
through 1950, only the public sector had had a surplus 
of domestic savings over domestic investments ; in 1948 
and 1949 this surplus was barely sufficient to offset 
the shortfall in private capital accounts, though in to50 
it did so with a balance of payments surplus of some 
£250 million to spare. In 1951 the public sector 
relapsed suddenly into deficit, and the private sector 
widened its deficit at the same time. In 1952 the public 
sector’s deficit deteriorated again, but the private sector 
swung round into its first postwar surplus of savings 
over investment. 


This strengthening of private capital accounts brings 
with it an opportunity, and a challenge, for the future of 
British economic policy. It is now universally recog- 
nised that if Britain is to maintain its position in a com- 
petitive world it must increase its stock of productive 
capital equipment ; the £1,260 million of fixed capital 
formation in the private sector of the economy in 1952 
probably did little more than provide adequate replace- 
ments for the machinery that was currently wearing out. 
But three problems have always lain in the way of an 
increase. in productive investment. One problem has 
been the shortage of investable funds in private hands. 
That problem was notably—though perhaps only tem- 
porarily—eased in 1952 ; the private sector had funds 
on hand to finance £1,867 million of fixed capital forma- 
tion if it had wanted to. The second problem, which 
has only recently come to the fore, has been the blunting 
of the incentive for private investment under conditions 
of crippling taxation. The third problem has been that 
if private ‘investment is to rise, then public savings 
must increase or public investment must~fall—unless 
the economy is to relapse into a deficit on the balance of 
payments again. It is not going to be easy for Mr 
Butler to frame a budget next week that will bring 
solutions to each of these three problems. But all the 
indications are that he is going to try. 


The External Surplus 


Rae march back to external solvency has 
i been further .documented by three separate 
sovernment papers since the Easter holiday. The 
frst of these, discussed in the preceding article, 
as the preliminary national income White Paper 
1952.. The second was the usual monthly 
mmunique on the state of the gold reserves. 
Chis revealed that the reserves rose by another 
$63 million in March, following increases of $125 
million in February and $132 million in January. 
As $29 million of the increase in March was due 
io receipts of defence aid and $19 million represented 
a transfer of gold from EPU (in part settlement 
of the sterling area’s surplus with Western Europe in 


February), the sterling area’s gold and dollar surplus 
with other countries—mostly those on the North 
American continent—appears to have fallen from $74 
million to $15 million in the month. This fall, how- 
ever, was partly due to seasonal influences—there were, 
for example, substantial British payments for American 
tobacco last month—and it need not be taken too 
tragically. It is true the rise in the gold reserves must 
be expected to slow down from now on ; for one thing 
the mid-April transfer of gold from EPU—in part 
settlement of the sterling area’s surplus of £74 million 
with Western Europe in March—will be only $11 
million. But the trend of the reserves should continue 
to be upward nevertheless. 
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The third new document is the balance of payments 
White Paper for the second half of 1952 (Cmd. 8808). 
This paints in the foreground to last year’s recovery 
from an external deficit in 1951 to an external surplus 
in 1952, whereas the national income paper had 
sketched in the background. Like Cmd. 8803, however, 
it is a rather forbiddingly technical paper, and one that 
can give rise to confusion at first sight. 

A prime source of confusion is that the balance of 
payments White Paper talks throughout of two different 
external ‘balances—the ordinary balance (a deficit of 
£402 million in 1951 and a surplus of £170 million in 
1952) and the balance including defence aid (a deficit 
of £398 million in 1951 and a surplus of £291 million 
in 1952). The case, such as it is, for including aid rests 
on the fact that the strict rules of eligibility that have 
been evolved under the Mutual Aid Programme ensure 
that no imports into Britain rank for such assistance 
unless they are directly connected with the defence 
programme. These imports appear in the statistics of 
visible trade. Whether the aid counterpart should be 
included on the receipts side of the balance of payments 
depends on whether the imports in question would have 
been made had American aid not been forthcoming— 
or, alternatively, whether, if this aid had not been forth- 
coming, far greater restrictions would have been put on 
other imports from the dollar world. The true answer 
may lie somewhere between the figures inclusive and 
exclusive of aid. But the British people would be 
unwise to regard its defence programme as something 
that would be dispensable if the Americans did not pay 
for part of it ; and if one of the two measures has to be 
chosen,.the balance excluding defence aid certainly 
seems the one to pick. 

Whatever criterion is adopted, however, the reality of 
a remarkable tmprevement remains, and the main 
interest in Cmd. 8808 is the light that it throws on the 
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sources of that improvement and on the likelihood thar 
it will be maintained. The principal factor in the 
improvement is still shown to lie in the favourable turn 
in the terms of trade. Price changes appear to have been 
responsible for something like one half of the improve- 
ment of £657 million in the visible trade balance, and 


therefore of more than half of the total turn-round of 


£572 million (including invisibles, which deteriorated 
by £85 million). Although this improvement in the 
terms of trade has shown signs of slowing down in the 
last two months, it may gather momentum again if 
commodity prices continue to flag before the protes:a- 
tions of peace from the East. This is therefore an aspect 
of the situation from which some encouragement can be 
drawn for the year 1953—provided of course that the 
weakening of commodity prices does not deteriorate 
into a world-wide trading recession. 

The net most important item in the improvement of 
the balance of payments last year was the fall in the 
volume of imports. The Economic Survey suggested 
that about three-quarters of the reduction of £423 
million in the value of import arrivals in 1952 reflected 
a fall in volume and that one-quarter reflected a fall in 
prices. The data given in the balance of payments 
White Paper, and summarised in Table I, show more 
clearly than could previously be ascertained where 
the impact of last year’s import restrictions fell. 
Imports from the overseas sterling area were substan- 
tially unchanged in value; the total for 1952 was 
£1,236 million or only £40 million less than 1951—a 
modest fall that was more than accounted for by price 
declines. The axe, therefore, fell wholly on 
imports from non-sterling countries. Imports from 
Western Europe fell by £186 million, those fron 
the dollar area fell by £137 million, those from the res: 
of the western hemisphere by £94 million, and those 
from other non-sterling countries—a group that covers 








TABLE 1 a 
BRITAIN’S REGIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(£ MILLION) 
Other OEEC | Other Overseas 
Dollar area Western countries non-sterling =| sterling Total* 


Hemisphere 


1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 


countries area 


1952 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 1951 .; 1952 





Visibles...... 0600+. | — 342| — 189] — 68/ + 14] — 215 


| 
rs 8) — 122) — bi. 1) +8; = 148 | — Yl 
Invisibles . 3.204 653 i— 868'— 91+ 75) 4 Tt: Bi = 2:'+ $1) + 24) + 298 +. 2621 + 346 + 261 
Tota! current balance | — aso) — 283/+ 7/+ of|—17| + 6|— 911 + 13| + a07| + 309 | — aon | + 170 
Defence aid ........ | + 4 | + Yt}... a | | + ae | + 121 
Financed by | 
ERP Grants ..,.... — 54} ee So4 od es cee | ak nae wins oe e 
Inter-area transferst | — 123 | + Bi + 33: 4 37 | + 39; — 85] — — ‘ins | + 12, +- 135 | Sg. ee eo 
Overseas investments | 41 — 2)— 14 3} 82 32 | 93 | 3144} 109 
Repayment of sterling | 
abilities ........ 41 | 4'- 12 51 | — 298 399; — 2! 123 | — 57 121 | — 336} 357 
Change in gold re- i } | a 
SETVES 6... s eee ee — 44| — 175 | - pees a ec | 
| | 


| Pact | — 344 | — 175 
| | 


* Inchiding non-territorial organisations. t Including revaluation payments of £11 million by Britain in this year. { In this 


section a plus sign indicates a receipt by the area concerned. 
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the Middle and Far East, Eastern Europe and Spain— 
fell by £112 million. Imports from the worst hit of 
these geographical groups, namely the OEEC countries, 
should before long begin to respond to the relaxations 
that were recently announced by Mr Butler in Paris, but 
there will not necessarily be any major upsurge in 
imports from other countries. 

\ third important factor in the improvement in the 
balance of payments last year was a change in the timing 


rABLE II-—GOLD AND DOLLAR ACCOUNTS 
{$ million) 





1952 
1951 4 Year 
Jan. to | July to 
June Dec. 


Current balance with dollar | 

ayvea | 
tinited Kingdom ...... 

Lor mes “**eeeneenweeenerene 
Other sterling area..... 


792 
376 


Gold payments to EPU and 
other non-dollar countries 





Sterling area gold sales... . 201 
Current defiett..é icc.% 6% vi 898 
i iced by 
ERP . ots woes wean Nil 
NOG BME ieee ean + 338 
Capital transactions .... 7 
Change in gold reserves... | — 489 
of payments to and from the sterling area. The 


Economic Survey had already pointed out that while 
the monthly Trade and Navigation Accounts had shown 
an improvement of {£490 million in visible trade 
between 19§1 and 19§2, the comparable improvement 
in the balance of payments figures was no less than 
{657 million. This difference of nearly {250 
million was largely explained by the difference in timing 
of payments. The new White,Paper gives a great deal 
of new information on the vexed problem of reconciling 
the trade and navigation accounts with the balance of 
payments figures. The problem is.a far more compli- 
cated one than had been implied by earlier facile deduc- 
tions of some 10 or 12 per cent from the value of 
imports, to allow for the costs of insurance and freight 
that are included in the trade and navigation figures. 
For one thing, stocks bought and accumulated overseas 
enter the balance of payments on purchase and not on 
import ; for another, the trade and navigation figures 
exclude trade in diamonds, silver and second-hand ships 
but include trade with the Channel Islands and landings 
by British whale fisheries, which have no relevance to 
the balance of payments calculations. 

The difference in timing of payments is of con- 
siderable importance when the level or the geographical 
distribution of trade is changing. The balance of pay- 
ments figures for any given year or half-year include 
some imports that have been paid for but have not yet 
arrived, but exclude some exports that have been 
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shipped but not yet paid for. ‘The result is that an 
increase or decrease in imports shows sooner, and an 
increase or decrease in exports shows later, in the 
balance of payments figures than in the trade and naviga- 
tion accounts. This had a very marked effect on the 
figures for 1952, when imports were declining. In 1951, 
when the trade and navigation accounts showed imports 
at £3,904 million, the actual item appearing in the 
balance of payments estimates—i.e., after allowing for 
the cost of freight, insurance, differences in coverage 
and imports paid for but not yet shipped—was £3,496 
million. In 1952 when the c.if. value of import 
arrivals (as listed in the trade and navigation 
accounts) dropped by £423 million to £3,481 million, 
the value of import payments (as shown in the balance 
of payment figures) dropped by £569 million to £2,927 
million. This widening of the discrepancy was largely 
due to the timing of payments which, as the White 
Paper points out, is influenced among other things by 
“ changes in credit policy, trade practices, or sentiment 
about exchange rates.” There is no doubt that dearer 
money in London, the restriction on overseas acceptance 
credits and the growth of confidence in sterling brought 
this country a considerable windfall in 1952; it is a 
windfall that would swiftly disappear if the hard won 
confidence in sterling should be undermined. 

The details of the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
accounts in 1952 are shown in Table II. They record 


TABLE III—GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
June, 1951—March, 1953 ($ million) 
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July-Dec., 1951.... + 46 |—1532 | 2.335 
Jan.- June, 1952.... +202  —650 1,685 
July-Dec., 1952... +226 | +1611 1,846 
Nath 2968 Fk aKa + 44) +132 , 1,978 
Feb.; 19650. 5s. cus + 33 | +125 | 2,103 
Mar... 1963. 5.5% se + 29: + 63 2,166 





* Highest level of the reserves since 1945. + EPU settlements in any 
one month depend on the surplus or deficit with Europe in the preceding 
month. }~ After taking account of the payment of: $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of the United States and Canadian lines 
of credit, the United States lend-lease Joan and the ERP loan. 


a striking improvement from the disastrous outcome 
of 1951, although it was admittedly one that occurred 
almost wholly-in the United Kingdom’s own direct 
accounts with the dollar area (including capital trans- 
actions). This bare analysis, however, is somewhat mis- 
leading ; it will be seen from the table that almost all 
sections of the account were in a healthier state in the 
second half of 1952 than in the first half—except 
for the direct dollar balance of the colonies (which, how- 
ever, have maintained a persistent dollar surplus despite 
the fall in raw material prices). The net result, as the 


* 


3,867* » 
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table shows, was that the central gold and dollar 
reserves, which had fallen by $965 million in 1951 and 
by $650 million in the first half of 1952, rose by 
$161 million in the second half of the year. 

In 1952 as a whole, therefore, some £175 million was 
drawn out of the reserves. This draft, taken in con- 
junction with the surplus of £170 million in the United 
Kingdom’s balance of payments and the receipt of £121 
million of defence aid, made available a sum of £466 
million for net overseas investment and financing. Of 
this total, £357 million was used in repayment of the 
sterling balances. It is notable, however, that the reduc- 
tion in these balances amounted to £344 million in the 
first half of the year and only £13 million in the second 
half. As will be seen from Table IV, the sterling liabilities 
to all countries, but excluding those of non-territorial 
organisations and excluding also British official holdings 
of non-dollar currencies, fell from their peak postwar 
total of £3,807 million to £3,422 million during 19§2: 
The biggest drop occurred in the sterling liabilities to 
non-sterling countries, reflecting the new scarcity of 
sterling in Japan, Latin America and Western Europe. 
The sterling balances of the colonies continued to 
increase, and at the end of 1952 were nearly twice the 
already adequate figure at which they stood at the end 
of 1948. The rise in these colonial balances was, how- 
ever, more than neutralised by the fall in the balances 
held by the dominions, a contrast that provides further 
evidence of the now familiar phenomenon of the 
undeveloped countries of the Commonwealth helping to 
finance the more highly developed—in fact, the 
Colombo Plan in reverse. 

The net repayment of sterling liabilities left {109 
million for improving the longer term capital position 
of the United Kingdom, vis-a-vis the rest of the world. 
Of that total, £93 million was invested in the overseas 
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sterling area—about half the amount that was inve. ed 
there in 1951. But whereas in 1951 Britain had b<n 
borrowing on short term rather more than it len: on 
longer term, last year this smaller investment \ :nt 
hand-in-hand with a repayment of short-term liabili: es. 


— 





TABLE IV—THE STERLING BALANCES 
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Now that those short-term liabilities are down to a more 
reasonable level, any future United Kingdom surpluses 
may be more likely to be invested in productive—an1 
profitable—tong-term development schemes. But 
Britain will need to secure and strengthen this surplus 
before such schemes can hatch. 


Future for Building 


” so traditional an industry as building, it is reason- 
able to expect ‘that improvements and reorganisa- 
tion can best be sought along lines upon which success- 
ful development has taken place in the past. Enough 
has been said in previous articles to suggest that there 
are today encouraging portents, if no short cuts. 

The factory-built house, almost wholly pre- 
fabricated, and put together on the site in a few hours 
by trained mechanics, is not destined to supersede 
traditional methods and so to slice through the difficul- 
ties caused by site disorganisation, low labour produc- 
tivity, and the inefficiencies of management evinced by 
.a multiplicity of small firms. This house has. been 
achieved, but so far only for export, or to fill gaps left 
by other methods. It is useless to make comparisons 
with America, for American prefabrication is based on 
an abundance of the most versatile building material— 


timber. British building is geared mainly to bricks, 
with a gradual increase in concrete construction, which 
now represents perhaps 10-15 per cent of house- 
building. 

On the other hand, the trend towards pre-fabrication 
of components is well-established, and so is its corollary 
—partial prefabrication of units such as roofs and floors 
on the site in temporary workshops. But these technical 
advantages cannot be realised without organisation ; 
planning must move back from the assembly point into 
the drawing office and pre-planning department, To 
carry pre-fabrication further, two things are necessary : 
simplification and standardisation in the design of 
houses, and some form of modular co-ordination of the 
dimensions of building materials such as tiles and 
plasterboards, and of components (windows, joinery 
and the like). Even craft building has never been 
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entirely unstandardised, for. dimensions have been 
based on the brick, the primary pre-fabricated unit. But 
to use effectively all the materials at the industry’s dis- 
posal, and especially to increase the pre-fabrication of 
interiors, it is mecessary to standardise in a far greater 
decree. So far, such standardisation has eluded the 
matcrials and components producers, in spite of the 
efforts of the British Standards Institution. Discussions 
on modular co-ordination have beaten the air for years. 
As the Bailey Committee on quicker finishing of 
interiors pointed out, the right end from which to tackle 
this problem is the ordering end. If local authorities 
within reason, were to standardise house designs and 
notably interiors, the supply side would conform 
naturally. There never was so good an opportunity to 
secure this revolutionary economy as in the last six years, 
when house design was at the discretion of 1,470 local 
authorities in England and Wales, and 229 in Scotland. 
If the larger among these had worked as intelligently 
and imaginatively in concert over houses as they later 
did over schools, immense economies would now be in 
sight. In fact, house designs were if anything multiplied 
in terms of prewar “spec” building practice. The 
planners simply did not plan. 


* 


Pre-fabrication implies, of course, a considerable 
degree of mechanisation before the house reaches, the 
site stage ; the next problem is to mechanise the process 
of assembling and joining and bonding the sub-assem- 
blies on site. In the past, the principal machine for this 
purpose, which did all the handling of materials, was 
the labourer. Heavy unskilled labour is now uneconomic 
in all industries. Yet 1,200 tons of material in a house 
today is often all moved by hand—unloaded, stacked, 
transported, and hoisted to the craftsman to fit into 
place. The machinery cost in a house has been esti- 
mated at £30 compared with a labour cost of £400. 
The use of the tower crane has been shown by the 
Ministry of Works to reduce the average number of 
manhours per house from 2,800 to 1,000, and to save 
{100 on the total cost. The unskilled labour is replaced 
by a skilled crane team ; the craftsman works as before, 
only faster and better paid. 

Notwithstanding its appearance, however, the tower 
crane is no deus ex machina. It is but one mechanical 
handling device among many. Indeed, the crane’s 
present design is far from perfect: it needs 
to be lighter, cheaper and more manceuvrable. 
But tests have shown that, given full employ- 
ment, it could be made to pay for its keep on 
runs of 14 houses—a gratifyingly small batch that 
accords well with the industry’s practical problem. But 
the replacement of unskilled labour by machinery of 

very kind demands precisely the same changes as does 
the introduction of standardised ‘components: better 
sile management. The use of machines must be treated 
with the same skill in phasing operations as was the 
marshalling of sub-contractors before the war. There 
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is little sign that any but the largest firms appreciate 
this need. Many builders expect expensive machinery 
to solve problems and pay for itself by being placed on 
the site. The result is that it proves uneconomic and 
confirms builders in their prejudice that, in building, 
traditional methods are best and least expensive in the 
long run. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than this 
prejudice. For whether the industry likes it or not 
unskilled labour is certain to become expensive and 
scarce under conditions of full employment, alternative 
factory employment, educational opportunity, ané rising 
wages. The danger is that the retention of outdated 
ideas, by preventing wages from rising fast enough in 
the industry, will imperil its supply of craftsmen, which 
would be an unmitigated disaster. Already its high costs 
and general disorganisation have forced it to accept a 
much poorer type of craftsman. To remain attractive 
to apprentices, it must become (as in America) a high- 
wage, mechanised occupation. 

This in turn implies considerable changes in capital 
structure and management. The very small firm cannot 
make an economic use of heavy equipment. The 
medium-sized firm may be able to deploy machinery 
hired from firms of machinery hirers, which are coming 
into existence and represent, probably, a better solution 
than co-operative ownership or a Government-run 
pool of equipment. But such developments must logi- 
cally give a competitive advantage to larger firms— 
firms employing from 200 to 00 men—and it is for 
these to evolve means of producing houses economi- 
cally in small batches as well as on large estates. It will 
encourage the specialist sub-contractor ; even now the 
sub-contractors are often far more substantial firms 
than the main contractor, or “site agent.” Onl, large 
firms, moreover, can employ site-managers and planning 
staff—that greater ratio of non-productive to productive 
labour in American building that impressed the Anglo- 
American productivity team. The promoted bricklayer 
often made a good foreman in the days when the 
materials used on site never went beyond his experience. 
Today the shortage of technicians able to deal with 
the growing array of non-traditional materials and with 
the problems of large prefabricated sub-assemblies is an 
understandable reason for the industry’s conservatism. 


* 

A multitude of tiny firms cannot sustain the research 
required into new materials and methods. A large part 
of the Building Research Station’s time and finance is 
consumed in answering queries and making routine tests 
for the industry. Only a few large firms have research 
departments of their own capable even of quality 
control, in striking contrast to shipbuilding or aircraft 
construction. The small and medium-sized builder, 
partly from lack of capital, partly from ignorance, is 
slow to take up methods successfully demonstrated by 
large contractors, and he often suspects official ideas. 
He is, traditionally, under-capitalised, for building is 
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an activity that requires a relatively small permanent 
outlay, and a large working capital, which can be 
obtained by progress payments, advances from banks 
and especially builders’ merchants, whose position has 
notably and undesirably strengthened since before the 
war. The general lack of competition has sapped the 
managerial incentive of the builder, as it has the pride 
and diligence of his workpeople. 
Reorganisation—involving a return to higher produc- 
tivity and pre-planning that can take advantage of 
technological advances—depends on the restoration of 
competition to the whole industry: not only to the 
builder as such, who commonly controls the expenditure 
of not more than 3¢ to 45 per cent of the total cost of a 
house, but also to the materials suppliers and merchants. 
The Monopolies Commission may soon take a hand in 
the dissolution of rings and zoning agreements that 
keep up the prices of materials. But it can also usefully 
look at the agreements that are believed to affect the 
relations of the big contractors. Where such builders 
really compete to some extent on tenders, quotations for 
houses have been known (in 1950) to drop from £1,340 
to £1,270. Nor is it known just how much competitive 
certain non-traditional types may be with bricks and 
mortar. When work is to be had for the asking, and a 
tender of £50 below the price of traditional building 
will secure the contract, why lower prices further ? 
There is reason to believe that prices for non-traditional 
methods could in fact be brought much lower. 


* 


Competition has begun to return, although so long as 
the housing target is kept high, and housing is sub- 
sidised so heavily, it would be misleading to suppose 
that it will return (especially in the supply of materials) 
in its prewar effectiveness. But the tailing off of war- 
damage, and deflation in the rest of the economy, has 
had an impact on building. Sub-contracting of labour 
alone has returned, and some experienced builders, 
working largely on prewar lines, have achieved a notable 
increase in productivity. But local authority control 
remains a dead hand, and still often cheats the efficient 
firm of its proper reward. It lacks assurance of con- 
tinuity, and therefore the power to build an efficient 
labour supply. The annual labour turnover of build- 
ing operatives is still 76 per cent, compared with the 
average for manufacturing of 30 per cent. It was hoped 
that permission to build houses under private enter- 
prise would assure efficient builders continuity between 
one local authority contract and the next; but this 
concession has partly failed in its object. When rents 
for local authority houses represent a capital subsidy 
per house of £700, only the keenest home-owner will 
buy freehold. Moreover, most of the eligible sites have 
been reserved in advance by local authorities. Until 
this handicap is removed, competition cannot be 
expected to bring mechanisation fully into play with 
better management and larger building organisations. 

The unions are often blamed for the inefficiency of 
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postwar building. Much of this criticism is misplaced ; 
full employment and disorganisation has demoralised 
labour more than union policy, The unions stil 
acquiesce in rigidities that have lowered productivity and 
hence threaten the true interests of their members, out 
of their dislike of sub-contracting for labour and their 
desire to “ decasualise” building. They have preferred 
a situation in which bad craftsmen and idle labourers 
have found work, even if it meant lowering standards 
all round. They have gingerly supported bonus 
schemes, well knowing that these were unlikely to have 
much effect. They favour the engineering contractor 
as an employer, on the grounds that he alone can ensure 
continuity of employment and “ factory amenities "— 
regardless of the fact that the industry can never be run 
by its largest units. They need to reconsider the con- 
ditions which would bring building workers to an 
equality with workers in manufacturing—high wages 
and regularity of employment imply high. productivity, 
mechanisation, “inter-availability” of labour to 
encourage new methods, and better management. As 
it is, building workers, in defiance of union policy, are 
returning to the sub-contracting methods that ensure 
the members of a good team {20-22 a week, though, 
at the moment, without the need to equal prewar output. 


* 


Building performance is perfectly capable of rapid 
improvement, both by the return to competition, and 
the use of proved technological advances. The 
divergence between the public works section at one 
wing, and the small “ general builder” at the other 
may remain. All stages of an industrial revolution will 
be represented simultaneously. For this reason it may, 
for example, remain cheaper to buy a new house than 
to rebuild an old one. The householder may find it 
cheaper to do his ‘own interior decoration with specially 
retailed paints than to call in the high-cost small 
builder and decorator. Moreover, building as a whole 
is likely to remain a relatively high-cost industry because 
the craftsman will remain indispensable; no rosy 
technological dreams of mass-producing housing are 
likely to come true. 

But that'is no reason to tolerate the continuance of 
housing costs at an absurdly inflated level. It is hard 
to be precise about the degree of that inflation, for 
house-building costs have never been thoroughly and 
impartially examined. But it is highly probable that if 
contracts became hard enough to get, and the need to 
keep costly equipment at work grew sufficiently keen, 
the large firms would find means to reduce costs fully 
25 per cent in quite a short space of time. Smaller firms 
would suffer badly until they found it possible to 
compete on those terms—which in time they would. 
Only a shake-out on‘ this scale, involving the whole 
industry, is likely, over a period, to bring building costs 
down by the third or so that existing aids to higher 
productivity make possible. 
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Flutters from the Dovecote 


HE cooing doves from the Kremlin dovecote have this 
1 week set the keynotes for all the free markets of the 
free world. But the shadows cast by this unfamiliar flight 
—extending at one extreme to the United Nations assembly 
and at the other to Panmunjom—have left both markets and 
business opinion in a patchwork of light and shade. It was 
in New York that incredulity and scepticism first abated 
sufficiently to make this spectacle influential upon business 
psychology. Wall Street and some international commodi- 
ties became sensitive to the possibilities in the fast week of 
March, and induced a corresponding weakening of equity 
prices in London on the eve of the holiday. Then, during 
the holiday week-end itself, came the sudden revival of 
hopes of peace in Korea, and on Monday last a pause on 
Wall Street gave place to a renewed fall, as speculation 
about the possible reaction upon the American business 
scene became more widespread. The Dow Jones index of 
American industfials dropped on that day by 6 points, to 
274.10, compared with 287.98 as recently as March 25th 
and with the 1952-§3 peak of 293.79 (reached early this 
year ). 

Londen, therefore, returned to business with the certainty 
that industrial and commodity equities would be further 
marked down, and the probability that the rise in gilt-edged 
would go still further. In the event, the precautionary 
adjustments in stock markets were intensified in response to 
some further sharp declines in rubber, tin and other base 
metals. The industrial share index of the Financial Times, 
which had fallen from 124.6 to 121.7 in the pre-holiday 
week, dropped further, to 120.6, whilst leading shares in 
the armament, commodity and oil groups were flat. Gilt- 
edged, by contrast, were quietly firmer: this market has 
risen steadily, though slowly, without pause since March 
26th. The moderateness of its advance this week -fairly 
reflects the caution with which the wider international hopes 
are viewed in the City ; yet the gambling fraternity found 
the prospect sufficiently alluring to justify a flutter in “ Iron 
Curtain” bonds. These adventurers even sought out the 
“ pre-revelution”’ defaulted Russian 5 per cent loan, and 
saddied it with a 300 or 400 per cent appreciation—from 1 
per cent of parity to 4 or § per cent. Chinese § per cents 
1912 rose from 11 to 25 and Polish 44 per cents 1927 from 
13} to 22 (the lower prices in each case being those of 
March 27th). ‘: 

The thought that underlies the more important of these 
adjustments is, of course, the possibility that moves towards 
peace in Korea might, for psychological reasons, dampen 
down the American boom activity even if they do not 
produce any early change in defence outlays ; and nobody 
in London needs any reminder of the speed with which any 
slackening of America’s demand for commodities could 


Business Notes 


revive difficulties for the sterling area. But both the steadier 
tone of commodities on Wednesday (and, except for tin, on 
Thursday too) and the recovery of sterling after its very 
minor loss of strength reflect a spreading realisation that the 
force of an outbreak of Korean peace upon commodities 
is not to be judged from the force of the 1950 outbreak of 
war. Sterling is still very strong. 


Russian Bear in Commodities 


N spite of sharp falls in the prices of tin, rubber, lead and 
I zinc during the past fortnight, commodity prices in 
general, have tottered rather than tumbled. Admittedly, a 
bearishness—of Russian origin—has spread widely over the 
commodity markets, and business has been repressed; but 
in many commodities the actual fall in prices has been 
slight. For example, pepper and copra—which are usually 
highly sensitive to international developments—have 
declined only fractionally, and raw wool prices have con- 


HOW COMMODITIES HAVE MOVED 








| i | Subse- 1953 
Pre- | quent oe 
Korea | peak “ i 
Commodity Unit (1950'| wm | March | April 
mid- {| first |... Kate. FE OA ee 
June) | half | i ' 
; 1951 | | 
eee eo & 
Copper, N.Y., spot.. | cents perlb| 22-5 | 36-15%, 34-91 , 34-91 | 34-91 | 31-075 
Lead, London. ..... gperton | 9% | 180 93, | 87h | 86% 864 
Zinc, London ...... ss 1273 | 190 | 80% | 77h | 744 | 753 
Tin, London, spot .. z | 602} | 1,550 | 9424 | 930 | 8325 | 865 
Wool, 645.......... d.pertb. | 140 | 318 | 152.) as |... 
Cotton, N.Y., spot .. | cents per Ib | 34-47 | 46-06 | 34-00 | 33-85 | 33-80 | 33°80 
ute, Dundee ...... £perton | 116) | 229 | 76 7% | 6 1 6 
p90, Accra.:.5 «<i cents.per ib | 29-75 | 38-57 | 32-62 | 32-75 | 32-50 | 32-75 
Wheat, Chicago f't'rs | cents pertb| 210% | 267} 4, 229% 224% | 22354 | 224% 
Copra, Philippines .. $ per ton; 185 325. | 260 | 260 | 255 | 255 
Shellac,Lond.futures | { perton | 3333 | 416} 1584 1634; 1614 | 1613 
Rubber, Lond., spot d.perlb | 23 | 72 | 214 | 20% 19# 195 


* Mid- June, 1952. + November, 1951. 


tinued to rise. No doubt prospects of reduced. crops this 
year have provided effective props to the first two of these 
commodities ; the third is buoyed up by increasing world 
demand. In the event, The Economist indicator of com- 
modity prices (July, 1949-June, 1950=100) has declined 
by 4 points since March 24th, to 119. 

As was to be expected? metals have shown the sharpest 
falls, but tin had already to contend with its own specific 
sources of weakness. Tin prices, which only three weeks 
ago were about £350 above the pre-Korean level, had 
proved vulnerable to the news at the end of March that 
the American Government agency—which in the past year 
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has absorbed most of the world’s surplus of tin—is to cease © 


buying some time next year. The fear that rearmament 
demand might soon dry up was superimposed on this weak- 
ness, and the London spot price of tin dropped by about 
{100 a ton in the first week of April ; on Tuesday last it 
fell by no less than £70. It recovered by £32 a ton on 
the following day but fell back by £25 to £840 a ton on 
Thursday. It should, however, be noted that, owing to 
the shortage of stocks in London, the fall in the spot 
price has been much less than the corresponding drop in 
forward prices. Lead and zinc prices, which were already 
considerably below their pre-Korean levels, have not fallen 
so steeply as tin. The London spot price of lead declined 
steadily from {947s a ton on March 25th to £863§ on 
April 8th, but it recovered to £86% on the following day. 
Zinc, though it has more defence uses than lead, declined 
more slowly at the start: the London spot price dropped 
from £80} a ton on March 24th to £74) on April 7th, 
but then recovered to £76 a ton. Copper is not at present 
dealt in on the London market, but the so-called world 
export price (the average price of imported copper sold in 
New York), which had been unchanged for several months, 
remained unaltered at 34.91 cents a lb, until April 8th, 
when it dropped to 31.075 cents a lb. | 

Outside the metals group, the greatest decline in the past 
fortnight has been shown by rubber. But rubber prices 
had been falling for some time, owing to the slackening of 
American buying. “The improvement in the international 
situation has merely accentuated this decline. On Wednes- 
day the London spot price reached 1s. 7§d. a lb—its lowest 
level since April, 1950.. Natural rubber is now slightly 
cheaper than American synthetic rubber (GR-S). 


Last Year’s Retail Sales 


HE Board of Trade has published its analysis of last 

year’s retail trade in the twelve months from February, 
1952, to January, 1953. Taking the year as a whole, food 
sales. rose in value by 12 per cent, while those of other 
goods showed no change. The year could best be described 
as a period of adjustment after the frantic swings from 
boom to slump that took place in the 1951-52 trading year 
preceding it, and the Board of Trade refers to recovery as 
taking place “ towards the end of 1952 after a long period 
of uncertainty.” It was also a year of changing prices. 
Experience suggests that although the value of food sales 
rose 12 per cent last year and by 10 per cent the year 
before, the volume of those sales did not change much. The 
increase in their value came from higher prices, especially 
since the reduction in the subsidies last year. 

Sales of clothing and shoes suffered their first check since 
the war. Year after year, an increase in their value has 
been recorded but last year the index (1950= 100) remained 
unaltered at 110. Prices: came down sharply during the 
year, but the Board of Trade nevertheless estimates that 
taking the year as a whole, tlrey were on average still 
slightly higher than in 1951, indicating a fall in the volume 
of sales ; the fall in output of shoes, clothing and textiles 
tends to confirm this deduction. But the Board of Trade’s 
method of measuring retail price levels often shows a much 
smaller movement up or down than those actually observed 
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in the trade, and it is possible that in this case the 


“xtent 
of the fall in prices that took place in the past your has 
been under-estimated, and with it the revival in the lume 
of sales in the autumn. 

Sales of furniture fell during the yeat, from 106 :6 109 


for large retailers and from 107 to 97 for the small inen; 
no change in price is indicated, but a slight reduction did 
take place during the year. Sales of hardware hel. their 
ground. The index for the big shops rose from 110 1) 112, 
while that of the small ones remained unchanged ai 109; 
since prices had risen here, this again indicates a pr: dable 
decline in volume. The small shops, however, recorded 
larger sales of radios and electrical goods, the index ‘ising 
from 126 to 133 ; the increase in the television transmission 
area and the high unit cost of receivers may have piayed 
some part here. Sales of chemists goods continued their 
inexorable rise, the index moving from 113 to 120 for the 
big shops and from 102 to 103 for the smaller ones. Sales 
of jewellery fell from 107 to 101 but those of books and 
toys rose. So did sales of petrol, cycles and car accessories 
—the biggest rise of the year with the exception of food— 
from 118 to 128, and probably the only one that gives a 
true measure of an increase in turnover. 


* 


The picture that accumulates is one of a much lower 
level of trading than that to which retailers had been accus- 
tomed in previous years. But the sharpness of the recession 
was heightened for the manufacturers of consumer goods by 
the fact that retailers chose this period to run down their 
stocks. At the end of the year, those of food and perish- 
ables showed no change on 1951, having risen 21 per cent 
the year before. But stocks of other goods had fallen by 
9 per cent, having risen 10 per cent the year before. The 
fall is particularly marked in clothing, where a decline of up 
to 25 per cent is recorded for men’s and boy’s clothes, and 
smallest in chemists’ goods (1 per cent) and hardware and 
electrical equipment (4 per cent). In other respects, how- 
ever, retailers’ figures for trade in January were, with the 
exception of clothing, higher than twelve months before. 
The combined index stood at 112 compared with 104 bwelve 
months ago. Since lower prices are fully reflected in these 


sales, 1952 may prove to have been a temporary _ only 
in the steady upward curve. 


Wheat in the Balance 


~ 


wo months of negotiation among representatives «f 

‘forty-six wheat exporting and importing countries :0 
Washington have failed to produce a new agreement 
to replace or prolong the existing four-year Internation:! 
Wheat Agreement that terminates at the end of next July. 
The length of the discussions and the information whic 
has seeped out of the conference make it plain that mos! 


of the countries are not averse to the principle of a pric: 


stabilising agreement ; they differ only, or mainly, on th: 
price. From the beginning there was a natural lining up 0! 
importers against the exporters on this issue: the importer: 
ene + a ee ee eee gees wit 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


for personal service 


in banking 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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INDON > 
~YDNEY 
CALCUTTA 


MONTREAL 
PERTH 
BOMBAY 
JOHANNESBURG 


ASSOCIATES; 
C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
‘IVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 


TORONTO > VANCOUVER 
MELBOURNE 
KARACHI 
BULAWAYO 


The -ronp trades m and markets 


non-ferrous ores, metals and 
minerals, many kinds of produce, 
umber and other materials; it 
provides coal-washing plant 


ventilation plant and other spe- 
cialist engineering equipment ; 
and it furnishes allied shipping, 
insurance, secretarial, financial, 
technical and statistical services, 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


‘YLEGRAMS 


TELEPHONE : 
Brix +lacor, Lendon. 


MONareh 8055 


CABLES: 
’ Brimetacor, London 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM avd SWANSEA 


SL 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL \ 


ef BC, 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide 

finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan of 

share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercial 

enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where 

the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 

the Stock Exchanges are nor readily or easily available. 
DIRECTORS : 


Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Preacy, C.B.E, 


Tue Ricgur Hon. Lorp Biackrorp, D.S.O. 
Writram Henry Fraser, W.S. 
Lr.-Cort. Lorp Dupiey GLapstone Gorpon, D.S.O. 


THe Ricut Hon. Tue Eart or Limerick, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., T.D. 


REGINALD HuGu Roserts 
CoLin MARSHALL SxkINNER, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


Chairman : 


SUBSCRIBERS : 
¢ Tue EnGuisH anp ScotrisH BAnKs 


Enquiries should be addressed to: 
The General Manager, 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 
The Birmingham Manager, 


214, Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16. 


The Manchester Manager, 
India House, 73, Whitworth Sercer, 
Manchester, 1. 


In the tradition 


of things well done Down the centuries, the art of the 


gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 
today it provides a valuable source of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to. advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


im: INDTA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIRA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 


Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 8.0.2. 
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and tree 


If nature is kind, a man may live in health 
to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 
is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
making nature kinder and more predictable. 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 
Their main manufacture over the 

last hundred years has been 

chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 

3ut they make chemicals 

for medicine and industry, too. 

Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 
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FISONS LIMITED~ Harvest House: Felixstowé + Suffolk .... 
FERTILIZERS'HEAVY CHEMICALS ecccoccevvesvesesvessesocess 
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the present Maximum agreement price of $1.86, and the 
exporters asked for $2.25. Both sides have since improved 
their offers ; importers are resolved not to pay more than 
$2 2 bushel, but the United States seems unwilling to sell 
for less than $2.10, though Canada, while naturally eager 
ti the best price it can, seems willing to compromise. 
porters should be prepared to back their own logic 
pay no more than $2. Any higher price would ignore 
mproved world outlook for wheat and grain produc- 
tion ; it would fail to recognise the advantage to the growers 
of assured sales at a fixed price; it would ignore the 
cased productivity of American wheat growing ; and it 


would aid and abet a price support system in the United 
States that has promoted uneconomic wheat production 
at the cost of the American taxpayer. If producing countries 
are still sceptical about the prospective abundance of wheat 


supplies they could limit the amount of wheat that they are 
prepared to put in the agreement, and leave a larger propor- 
tion available for free sale. Equally, the importing countries 
should accept the logic of an economic price of $2 ; if an 
international agreement, desirable as it may be, cannot be 
obtained at that figure, they should Jet free markets have 
their chance and be prepared to back their confidence that 
wheat will be obtainable over the next few seasons at an 
average price no higher than this. 


Japan and Sterling Markets 


URING the past nine months Japan’s sterling balances 
have fallen steeply ; from some £125 million in June, 
1952, they ran down to only £70 million at the beginning 
of this year. They are even lower now, and are apparently 
expected to go on falling ; the Japanese Finance Minister 


exchange (now about $1,030 million) were likely to decline 
by another ro per cent in the next six months. Since July, 
1952, Japan has run a persistent deficit with the sterling 
area, largely because the import restrictions that sterling 
countries have recently applied to Japanese goods have been 
almost as severe as those imposed upon dollar goods. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that last week’s financial 
talks between the United Kingdom ard the Japanese 
Government were held at Japan’s request. The only pub- 
lished outcome of these talks has been an undertaking by 
the United Kingdom to recommend to the Colonial Govern- 
ments “certain limited relaxations ” in the restrictions upon 
the import of Japanese goods into the colonies ; Japan 
1as accepted this very vague agreement on the under- 
standing that its working will be reviewed after four or five 
months. It is understood that the “ recommendations ” 
relate to the extent to which colonial governments may 
increase their total imports of Japanese goods: the cate- 
gories of the goods to be admitted mere freely will be 
decided by the individual Colonial Governments, but cotton 
picce-goods and certain other cheaper consumer-goods will 
clearly be well to the fore. It is expected in London that 
Colcnial imports from Japan, although likely to recover 
from their drastically curtailed level in the second half of 
1952, will not return at once to their 1951 level—still less 
to the much higher rate reached in the first half of last 
year, 


—_ 
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The independent Commonwealth countries have been 
informed of the new agreement; if they choose to 
follow suit, there should certainly be scope for an increase 
in their imports from Japan: it is startling to note, for 
instance, that whilst Japan has recently regained its prewar 
position as Australia’s second-best customer, Australia’s 
imports from Japan fell from over £A34 million in the 
period from July to February, 1951-52, to only £A4 million 
in the same eight months period-in 1952-53. The agree- 
ment about colonial imports, and possible extensions of it 
to Japan’s trade with the independent dominions, may mean 
that some British exporters will lose some sterling markets ; 
but if agreement had been refused, other British exporters 
would certainly have lost their markets in Japan. The 
British economy as a whole should therefore not lose from 
this sensible, if cautious, advance towards liberdlisation; 
and colonial consumers will clearly gain from it. 


Index of Scottish Output 


NE feature of the new “ Digest of Scottish Statistics,” 
O which was published last week with the annual White 
Paper on industry and employment in Scotland and will in 
future appear twice yearly, is an index of Scottish industrial 
production. This has been prepared by the Statistical Office 
of the Scottish Departments ; it is based on 300 separate 
indicators, mainly based upon physical output, though 
including some engineering series based upon value of 
output. The index takes 1948 as its based year, thus 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Average 1948 = /00 


according with the revised production index for the United 
Kingdom’; index figures are calculated quarterly. The 
calculation suggests that production in Scotland increased 
by 12 per cent between 1948 and 1951 (compared with an 
increase of 17 per cent for the United Kingdom as a whole), 
and will probably have fallen by 1 or 2 per cent in 19§2 
(against a fall of 3 per cent for the whole of the country). 
Scottish manufacturing output is estimated to have risen 
by 16 per cent between 1948 and 1951, while mining and 
quarrying output was barely maintained and during last 
year was probably lower than in 1948. 

Most of the other tables in the new digest are counter- 
parts for Scotland of the main industrial and social statistics 
in the monthly digest for the country as a whole ; in several 
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cases they contain much more detail than has previously 


been available. The digest now replaces the statistical 
appendices to the annual White Paper on Scottish industry. 
This, like last week’s Economic Survey, has a year of set- 
back in business to record ; a number of Scottish factories 
making consumer goods were closed during 1952 and some 
light engineering industries in the development area suffered 
from overseas import restrictions and slackening in 
demand. Shipbuilding in Scotland was particularly affected 
by shortage of steel plates ; the gross tonnage of merchant 
ships completed fell from 490,943 in 1951 to 454,723 gross 
tons, while launchings and the tonnage of new ships laid 
down declined accordingly. Nevertheless, most Scottish 
yards have full order books that will provide steady employ- 
ment for four years ahead. Unemployment reached 75,864, 
or 3.6 per cent of the estimated number of employees in 
Scotland, in February, and over the whole of the year it 
was greater than at any time since 1947. 
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so Years in the Factories 


HAT are the most obvious ways in which British 

factories of today differ from those of 50 years ago ? 
A first hazarded answer might be that most are only one 
storey high, against the multi-storied buildings at the turn 
of the century ; but a factory building lasts a long time. 
In many cases, particularly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
the factories of today are the factories of 1901 ; and they 
may contain some of the same equipment. But even in 
these, a changed layout of machines, fluorescent lighting, 
cleanliness and colour have often transformed the interior. 
The 1951 report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, which 
has recently been published, picks out some outstanding 
points of change in a most interesting survey of inspectors’ 
records and reports since 1901. 

Within the factory, many inspectors suggest, the most 
obvious change is the almost complete disappearance of the 
forest of shafting and pulleys, belts and driving straps that 
used to provide motive power for every machine in the 
factory from one main steam engine, “the pride and joy 
of the engine-man and endowed with almost human person- 
ality by the workers.” Electricity has gradually been super- 
seding most other forms of industrial power ; in more and 
more factories individual drives on each machine in the 
factory have taken the place of any main prime mover. A 
more diverse but equally widespread technological change is 
the application of mechanical power to more and more 
operations formerly done by manual labour. One large 
bakery firm, which in 1901 was advertising “all bread made 
by hand” and today advertises “bread untouched by the 
human hand,” may exemplify not only the technical shift 
but a profound swing in public attitudes towards machinery. 
But some of the outstanding changes concern the conditions 
of work rather than its processes; lighting, ventilation, 
cleanliness have improved vastly, welfare has appeared, and 
canteens have become fairly general since the second world 
war. One Scottish manager said that the greatest difference 
was in the workers themselves : “ it was hardly possible to 
recognise in the healthy, well-dressed girls of today the 


puny, ill-clad factory * hands’ who used to come to the door 
and ask for work.” 


es 


‘ 
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As regulations have altered between the two ates, 
accident statistics for the two years are not comparable ; for 
what it is worth, says the Chief Inspector, Sir George 
Barnett, “in 1901 there were 1,035 fatal accidents and 
$2,725 non-fatal [notified] . . . in 1951 there were 828 fatal 
and 182,616 non-fatal accidents.” The factory inspe-tors 
themselves have grown in number (from 95 wit! 34 


~ assistants to an overworked 322, including many special ists), 


“ Older workers,” says the Chief Inspector, “ remember 
little of the earlier inspectors except their dignity and | . 
bowler hats,” while managers remember them “ with so 
awe.” Today the bowler hat is less inevitable, and the 
inspectors give “ friendly and skilled advice” ; the dignity, 
it may be hoped, is not impaired. 


Tokyo by Comet 


HE Comet service to Japan, opened by British Overseas 
Airways Corporation last Friday, is the first real 
competitive test of that aircraft and of BOAC’s belief in 
jet operation. Unlike the African services, the flight from 
London to Tokyo lies on one of the major trunk routes of 
the world, second only to the North Atlantic in importance, 
and earning by far the highest margin of profit of any of 
the long-distance services. The prestige value to BOAC of 
flying such a service in competition with the major American 
and European operators cannot be over-estimated. But it 
is on this route that the Comet is likely to meet its most 
dangerous competitor, the super-Constellation that wil! 
shortly be introduced by some of the other operators. The 
Comet has cut more than 50 hours off the old BOAC 
London-Tokyo. schedule, but that service, operated with 
Canadair IVs, provided for two overnight stops. The 
express services operated by other airlines cut schedules by 
keeping the passengers in the air throughout the journcy 
It is believed that the piston-engined aircraft, though much 
slower than jet aircraft in the air, might be able to provide 
a service on schedules approaching those of the Comet I by 
spending less time te-fuelling on the ground. The advan- 
tage of the jet airliner during this evolutionary period, 
before the introduction of the more economical Comet I! 
next year, might then rest more on its anticipated ease of 
maintenance and the greater travelling comfort that it gives 
in the air. . 

BOAC badly needs a stimulus of this kind. During the 
first ten months of its current financial year—to end- 
January last—the corporation showed a fall in profit of 
£1 million compared with the same period in the previous 
year. Although total revenue had risen from £28 million 
to £39 million, profit was down from {1,154,000 to 
£141,000. Revenue rose 8 per cent, but expenditure— 
before payment of interest—rose even faster, by 12.1 per 
cent. An ominous indication is a drop in the load factor, 
from 65.6 per cent to 64.4 per cent—which is probably less 
than the corporation needs to break even. “The heavy 
bookings on the Comet~services mean that these aircraft 
are carrying a big enough load to cover all costs (even 
though their break-even point is slightly higher than that 
of a piston-engined liner), but the margin of net profit 
earned on them and on other passenger services (where 
ee ne per cent) is probably not 
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sufcient to compensate for the drop in freight and: mail 
revenue. the real reason for the’ deterioration of the 
corporation’s finances. 


Coal Performance and Plans 


HouGH the total number of men on British colliery 
A books has been declining for some weeks ncw, the 


average for the year so far is still nearly 721,000, about 
14,000 higher than at this time a year ago ; and the number 
of miners at the coal face is still rising. If this increased 
mining force were still working as long and as effectively 
as last year—assuming no improvement in performance of 
any kind—it would be producing about 130,000 tons a 


week more than a year ago, as Sir Hubert Houldsworth has 
argued during his marathon tour of the coalfields in recent 


weekends. It is not doing so. The miners are working. on 
average about 4.96 shifts a week, against 5.09 in early 
1952 .perhaps an hour a week less) ; and absentecism has 
risen {0 13.4 per cent, against just under 12 per cent in the 
opening months of last year (entirely through a large 
increase in “involuntary absenteeism”). Nobody in the 


coal industry who has digested Sir Hubert Houldsworth’s 
recent strictures on the use of averages is prepared to guess 
just what these individual figures may signify. But together 
they add up to a probable loss of about 100,000 tons of 
coal a week ; so far this year, deep-mined output has been 
only about 20,000 tons a week more than a year before, in 
spite of the extra miners. 

This disappointing performance in coal production is 
already jeopardising the very modest plans of the National 
Coal Board for this year. The board is hoping that output 
from the miners in 19§3 will be 2-3 million tons higher 
than last year’s ; since this working year in coal will be a 
week and two days shorter than 1952 was, the real increase 
demanded from the miners is some 7-8 million tons. 

This increase may still be practicable, given some increase 
in the effort and the efficiency of the industry. It is there- 
for a pity that at this time a report should be published 
that presents British spokesmen as faintly complacent 
about progress towards coal output targets for 1953 that 
were set fantastically higher. This report was published in 
January by the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation, but has only recently become available in Britain. 
It is the second report (and apparently the swan song) of 
the “ Ministerial Coal Production Group” that in May 
last year published estimates of coal output in the OEEC 
countries for 1952 and 1953, and on which Lord Leathers 
was the British representative. The figure then given for 
Britain in 19§3 was some 236 million long tons, to be re- 
duced by 3 million tons if the miners took their second 
week's holiday, as they are doing. The second report suggests 
that progress towards these production targets was con- 
sidered reasonably satisfactory ; a foreword reveals that the 
ministers’ group has not met since July last year, though 
adding that the’ results of the first 48 weeks of 1952 seemed 
to support their moderate confidence. This particular 
target of 233 million tons was from the beginning one that 
most of the British industry’s planners hastened to disown. 
lt may have historical interest as the high-water mark of 
Conservative confidence in nationalised coal. But this seems 
hardly the time to recall it. 
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Modernising the Trade Accounts 


co Board of Trade has announced that certain changes 
are to be made in the form of the British overseas 
trade statistics from the beginning of next year. Their 
main purpose is to bring the grouping of the various items 
as far as possible into line with that of the standard inter- 
national classification approved by the United Nations. 
This is a wholly admirable object, and there are reassuring 
indications that the changes will produce much gain and 
little loss. 

Continuity between the old and the new bases will be 
secured by presenting the accounts for 1952 and 1953 on 
both the old and new classifications. Moreover, it is hoped 
to provide a direct prewar comparison by converting the 
1938 statistics to the new basis. The new classification will 
make it easier to compare British trade in different com- 
modities with the figures of other countries. There will in 
addition be a distinct improvement in bringing together 
all fuels under one heading, including the revision of the 
oil figures, and in.the larger machinery group electrical 
machinery is to be separated from the rest. Another 
welcome improvement will embrace larger groups of com- 
modities under the present analysis by countries so that 
general trends should be more easily discernible. Here 
many users would doubtless like to add a plea for com- 
modity totals for the sterling and dollar areas—a more 
significant division for many purposes than the present one 
between Commonwealth and foreign countries. 

Changes in statistical series always cause some incon- 
venience. But the trade classification has been virtually 
unaltered over the last thirty years, and it would be sur- 
prising if there were not room for improvement. Since 
prewar comparisons are promised, and bridges will be given 
between the old and the new forms, most users of the trade 
statistics should welcome the proposed changes. 


Investment Trusts on the Rein 


HERE are now 234 investment trusts quoted in the Stock 
Exchange Official List; they hold a portfolio of 
securities with a book value of between {450 million and 
£475 million and a market value that is probably between 
{£600 million and {650 million. A recent analysis by a 
well-known firm of London stock brokers makes it possible 
to examine more closely than before the part that these 
trusts have played in the stock markets—and in the national 
economy—since the war. 

The first fact that emerges is that the trusts have 
expanded very slowly indeed in the last fourteen years. 
According to the new analysis the book value of portfolios 
reported by 130 leading London trusts in the year to 
June 30th last amounted to £279 million, compared with a 
book value of £232 million shown by 120 leading trusts in 
the year to June 30, 1938. Similarly, 73 leading Scottish 
trusts last year held a combined portfolio with a book value 
of £160 million, compared with one worth {152 million 
held by 73 trusts in 1938, The main check to the move- 
ment’s growth has, of course, been the effective ban by 
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the Capital Issues Committee on new issues of over £50,000 
by the investment trusts ; this has meant that the trusts 
have been able to add to their portfolios in one way only— 
namely, by ploughing back the net income and the realised 
capital gains that they have made in their market opera» 
tions. During the last three years, in which almost the 
whole of the increase in book values over the 1938 levels 
has occurred, these realised gains have probably amounted 
to no more than £25 million, which is equivalent to a 6 per 


cent increase over the book value of the trusts’ portfolios 
in 1948-49. 


Reshuffle of Trust Portfolios 


HE actual, as distinct from the realised, capital gains 

made by the investment trusts since 1938 have, of 
course, been very much higher than this 6 per cent; the 
market value of their gross portfolios has probably risen by 
as much as 60 per cent in these fourteen years. This 
growth, which compares with an increase of 44 per cent in 
the Actuaries’ Investment Index of ordinary shares and a 
fall of nearly 13 per cent in the price of old Consols between 
the end of 1938 and the end of 1951, has been achieved 
largely: because the trusts—in a period of rising prices, 
restraint on new issues, and (up to November, 1951) of 
low interest rates—have been quick to switch out of fixed 
interest stocks into equities and out of British securities 
into dollar stocks. 

The extent of this switch in portfolios can be traced in 
the accounts of only that minority of trusts that have pub- 
lished consistent and full details of their investment 
holdings since 1938. The experience of this minority, 
which holds perhaps one-eighth of all investments owned 
by the movement, is shown in the charts at the bottom of 
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this page. These charts cannot cover many of the changes 
in investment policy that have been made under a regime 
of a 4 per cent Bank rate, since they are based on portfolios 
published in yearly periods to the end of June, 1952 ; ang 
they almost certainly exaggerate the swing towards equity 
investment, since the decline in the market value of fixed 
interest stocks in the last few years reflects a depreciation 
in capital values as well as actual sales. Nevertheless jt js 


clear that the trusts are now holding more equities than 
they did before the war. 


Since the end of the war the London trusts appear to have 
plunged more heavily into the industrial equity market 
than their Scottish counterparts. In 19§1-§2 the market 
value of equities held by the London trusts in this sample 
accounted for 69.9 per cent of the total value of all their 
holdings, compared with 43.1 per cent in 1937-38 ; while 
the comparable figures for the Scottish trusts in the sample 
are 79.6 per cent in 1951-52 and 69.9 per cent in 1937-38, 
Scottish trusts have traditionally relied more on equity 
investment than London trusts, but the south now seems to 
be catching up with the north in this respect. 


By contrast, the switch in the geographical distribution 
of the trusts’ investments in the last few years seems to be 
merely a deliberate attempt to return to the prewar pattern, 
though the trusts are now obviously much more chary of 
investing in foreign securities other than dollar stocks. 
During the war the trusts were forced to sell their holdings 
of dollar stocks, and hence to add to their portfolios of 
British investments ; since 1945 they have been switching 
back—by selling British and other non-dollar securities in 
order to buy American and Canadian stocks, presumably 
from private investors on the London market. In this the 
Scottish trusts have led the way ; ad in 1951-52 the market 
value of their dollar stocks accounted for 25.1 per cent of 
their holdings, compared with 15.1 per cent for the London 
trusts ; before the war the relevant figures were 23.9 per 
cent for Scottish and 16.5 per cent for London trusts. 
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HULSON’S BAY. The preliminary 
re of the oldest trading company in 
( —and, for that matter, the oldest of 


itish companies still alive—has a 
interest to imvestors, now that the 
9 through which British funds can flow 
ew investment dn Canada are being 
f lly opened. The report itself (for the 
' January 31st last) makes very cheer- 
f ding by any normal standards ; but it 
dk ttle to encourage the wild bulls who 
t been speculating in Huadson’s Bay’s 
ort ry shares. 

company, whose interests are still 

but not solely confined to retail and 
w! ile trading in Canada, has recovered 
from the slight setback it suffered in 1951-52 
and its trading profits have risen from 
{2.526388 to £3,328,836. It has had to 
le more for taxes both here and in 


Canada, but its met profits have risen suffi- 
centiv—from £654,446 to £989,493—to 


encourage its directors to raise the distribu- 
t on equity capital. Effectively, after 
allowing for the 100 per cent bonus issue 
of shares in October, the ordinary dividend 
has been raised from 74 to 10 per cent ; in 
addition equity shareholders again receive a 
spec.al distribution, equivalent to a tax-free 
dividend of 2} per cent on the new capital 
of {4.984,448, from receipts due to land 
sales. The effective gross equity distribution 
has therefore been increased from 12} to 143 
per cent. But—and here is the rub—on this 
bass the £1 ordinary shares at the current 
price of 5% yield only 2% per cent. 

This high price “reflects hopes cither 
that the company’s interests in the develop- 
ng oilfields will soon pay big dividends or 

: bids from across the Atlantic will lead 
o « change in the domicile of the company. 
Yet on both these points the directors have 
spoken clearly in the past: they will resist 

efforts to bring about the migration of 

company from Britain and they have 
tnually warned shareholders that the 
mpany’s investments in the oilfields do not 
| out the hope of large immediate returns. 


* 


VAUXHALL MOTORS. The full 

't of Vauxhall ‘Motors contains the 

encouraging appraisal of the motor 

that has been published for several 

ths. ‘The directors. state emphatically 

‘ the demand for Vauxhall cars and Bed- 

trucks has continued to be exceptionally 

y both at home and abroad and to be 

h in excess of output. Moreover, they 

n that there are definite signs that an um- 

ement in material supplies is breaking 

1 the restrictions on production and that 

riod of greater stability in costs and prices 

iawning. Since the middle of last year 

rate of preduction has increased steadily 

h by month, and as a consequence the 

npany was able to produce 79,162 cars 

1 trucks in the calendar year 1952, com- 

ed with 77,877 in 1951; of this total 

725 vehicles were shipped to overseas 

intries, compared with 53,271 in 1951. 

e comforting story does not end there, for 

ihe value of the company’s net sales rose 

‘rom £35,907,479 to £44,532,711 (or by about 

‘4 per cent) and gross trading profits rose 

from £5,129,065 to £8,102,855 (or by. over 
oa ‘ Pe 

As the company again e customary 

ordmary dividend of 6 air coe, all of which 

xoes to the. American parent company 

General Motors, the greater part of its net 

profits (£1,484,921, agaimst £775,760) was 





Company Notes 


ploughed back into the business, These profit 
retentions, together with the increase in 
reserves for future taxation, helped both to 
finance an increase in investment in stocks 
(which rose in book value from £7,438,602 
to 49,276,758) and to strengthen the com- 
pany’s liquid resources ; the company has still 
a bank overdraft of £1,500,000 outstanding 
but its cash balances have risen from £761,890 
to £2,349,923. 

The only flies in this sweet smelling oint- 
ment are the directors’ references to the high 
rate of purchase tax and to the restrictions 
that have been imposed on the import of 
vehicles in some overseas countries. But it 
should be noted that these references are far 
more temperate than those of some other 
motor manufacturers and that the company 
is going ahead with the production of newly 
designed vehicles with every indication of 
confidence in the future. The cheerful tone 
of this report, following so soon upon the 
satisfactory results published by Ford Motor, 
prompts an uncomfortable’ question for 
British investors: are the motor companies 
with a strong American backing better 
equipped to ride out any squall in the 
industry than their purely British rivals ? 


* 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS. The 
Easter holiday was not a happy one for 
Monsanto shareholders on either side of the 
Atlantic. While the American giant, Mon- 
santo Chemicals, took a leading part in the 
general tumble on Wall Street, its smaller 
British offspring of the same name had to 
report on a very disappointing year. The 
British company’s Ss. ordinary shares were 
marked down Is. 14d. to 20s. 9d. on the 
London market immediately following the 
announcement thet trading profits in the 
year to Decerniber 31st last had fallen from 
£2,889,330 to £1,476,400, and that net profits 
had fallen even more sharply from £911,929 


Years to Dec. 31, 


Consolidated earnings 1951 1952 
£ 3 
BEM CHONG ook ba do Svc vb none 2,889,330 1,476,400 
po aan ee re 2,892,987 1,548,350 
INE ony ciate nivesdbes 406,307 546,734 
CURRIES in cn ccksstarnsivaere 1,483,395 543,592 
FE SIGN i cc pk iteh Cina te $11,929 261,785 
Ordinary dividends ............ 318,937 259,875 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 22% 184 
Capital reserve ..... w«+ ies ceusee 6,743 3,257 
Added to carry forward ........ §32,272 Dr 1651 


5s. ordinary stock at 20s. 6d.xd yields {4 9s. per cent. 


to £261,785. As a result, the directors have 
been forced to reduce the ordinary dividend 
from 22} to 184 per cent. 

In explaining why this young and rapidly 
growing company has suffered such a setback 
so early in its life, the directors report that 
1952 witnessed “an emphatic shift from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s market in the chemical 
industry”; im consequence, the group’s 
original estimates of production had to be 
revised. The fall in profits, however, does 
not appear to have sprung from any undue 
cuts in production, for the total value of its 
sales was only 3 per cent below the 1951 level 
and the total volume of sales was actually 
10 per cent higher. Earnings fell because 
profit margins were squeezed between lower 
selling prices (forced on the company by 
more intensive foreign competition) . and 
higher raw material and labour costs. 


Although the directors expect. that some of - 


the adverse factors of 1952 will persist, they 
have budgeted for a further increase in 
turnover this year. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


Price, | Price,| Net 























Gress 
wan oe Mar. | Apr. | Yield, | © Yiek, 
Guaranteed Stocks (5), f:. | “pe & | “fc? 
1953 | 1953 | 1953 953 
Re if sadjgx ae 
War Bonds 23% 62-54, 998) 998) 110 4'217 
Exchequer 23% 1955.; 98 94/113 4/216 7 
Exchequer 3% 1960. . ; 948i 112 T'3 1 7 
Ser. Funding 17% °53.) 994) l[liygiwi2nw 
Ser. Funding 4% "54. | oat (118 6\|2%4 3 
Ser. Funding 3% °55. . 1008 100%| 1 9 1/2% 5 
War Bonds 24%, ’54-56| 34 94/110 9/215 9 
Funding 23% *52-57..| 9 9981.9 5/217 9 
Nat. Def. 3° °54-58..| 1008 | 1008} 110 31/3 0 
War Loan 3% °55-59.| 1004/ 100° | 1 11 5 | 2.29 10] 
Savings 3% °55-65...| 4% S$ /2 2 4/312 3i 
Funding 23% ’56-61..| 954° 954°) 118 2/3 2 61 
Funding 3% '59-69...| 884%) 89° | 2 8 11/318 7 
Funding 3% "66-68...| 90% | 91h 12 5 ? 13 % a 
; , 2 4 14 é 
Punding 4% '60-90...} 84*198H"{ 2 3°5/ 4 0 01 
Savings 3% 60-70...) 873 | 88 [2 8 9} 319 9 
Savings 24% '64-67 .. *2 811/334 7! 
Victory 4% °20-76 ...| 101g | 101g 1 19 10 | 327 Lis 
Savings 3% "65-75 ...| 85% 854) 2 8 7) 4 41 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)) 88§ | 884:'2 7 8|4i11 If 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961) 7 7/2 6 2\4 & of 
Treas. 25% (aft. 1975), 58 58)/2 4 714 5 Of 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966). 695° 6989/2 5 514 6 6f 
Treas. 34% '77-80....| 9) 9% 2 6 9\4 3 Of 
Redemption 3% "86-96 78% | 1 2 6 ' | 319 113 
WarLoan3}% aft.1952) 80% 80412 6 1/)4 8 5! 
Consols 24% .....:. 594°! ser 2 310;4 3 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73..| 8582 | 8 (2 9 5/4 0 8! 
Br. Elec. 3% 74-77...) 84% 849) 2 . si4 ou 
’ i | 2 | € 
Br. Elec. 43% ‘74-79 ./100% {10044 | 5 4 614 411 
Br. Elec, 34% "76-79.| 912 | 809% 2 6 0/4 1 23 
Br. Trans. 3% "78-88. Oh 84/2 8 5;4 2 @ 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73.| 854 8541/2 9 $14 : = 
, ; é 
Br. Trans. 4% "72-77.| 974 (9784 | 3 Bae ea 
Br. Gas 3% "90-95 ...| 79° | 79% 2 7 014 © 4/3 
Br. Gas 34% '69-71..| 923 | 934:2 6 1 4 1 03 
Br. 1. & S. 33% °79-81| 90 942 6 84 2 B 
(e) To earliest date. (jf) Fiat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * EX dividend. 
Last Two Price, | Price Yield, 
Divi Ordinary = Mar. 31,, Apr. &| Apr. & 
pia} 1953 "| 1953°| 1953 
eee ie eS 
% | % !} : £ sa 
20 a| 4 b6\Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 63° | 416 6 
25 b| 5 alAnglo-Iran {1. .| sh | SB i5 6 8 
7ha| 124b|Assoc. Elec. {1.| 79/- | 79/- |5 1 3 
20 b| MalAssoc.P.Cem.{1106/3 06/3 |5 3 6 
10 4) 33 bj\Bass {1 ....... 126/3 121/3 | 7 110 
20 10 a\Boots 5/-..... | 20/3 | 19/6 | 5 2 2 
3a) 7 b\Brad. Dyers £1.) 25/6* | 26/- | 7 13 20 
43a} _6}b\Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/6 | 23/3 | 414 7 
tne 17 Motor Cp. 5/-; 6/6 6/3 8 6 Sg 
6 9 dIBr. Oxygen {1..| 54/3 | 51/6" 1 5 16 6 
3ai 3 biCan Pac, $25..| $535 | $514 [5 5 3 
" § alCoats {1....... |46/- |45/- |}§n 1 
b| 5-a\Courtaulds f1..| 40/6 | 39/9 | 513 2 
13h Cunard {1..... | 42/6 | 41/- 17 6 4 
15 7}a\ Distillers 4/- 1T/ 16/6 15 9 1 
I7}e} A1¢c\Dunlop {1..... 46/9 |7 3 7 
15 15 e\Ford {1....... 56/10}; 56/104, 5 5 6 
' 
15 SaiGen. Elect. {1..| 43/6 | 43/6 | 5 3 Sp 
10 § aiGuest Keen {1.| 54/9 | 52/9 | 513 9 
Ta 10 Bb Guinness 10/-..; 29/9 29/6 § 15 3 
43a} SpbiHawker Sid. {1.) 39/9 | 37/3 [5 7 5 
13. cS @imp. Chem {1.| 46/6 | 45/9 [513 8 
13}a' 114, b)imp. Tobacco £1) 55/3 54/9 17 6 to 
$2-6 ci$2-6 clint. Nick. n.p...; $78 $733 6 Sill 
lije| ltgelJ’burg Con. £1./ 67/6 | 66/5 | 5 5 8 
) 
§a| 10 biLancs.Cotton{li 43/— | 42/3 | 7 2 0 
Tye} 10 ajLon. Brick {1-.| 63/1) | 63/14 | 5 10 11 
65 b| 15.a\Marks &Sp.A5/-| 54/- | 53/- | 315 6m 
6$a| 11§| Monsanto oat 22/~ : 20/6" 14 $8 § 
1040] 6 aiP. & O. Det, 1) 59/6 | 61/- | 5 9 3 
174d} TgalP. Johmson 10/-.| 32/9 | 32/- | 7 3 
1100 cit105 ¢\Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 37 37 5 8 0 
175 b| S80 a\Rhokanafl....| 17§ | 16§* [13 16 11 
10 b| — 5 ajRolls Royce {1.| 65/— | 61, 418 0 
tl0 b} +5 ai"Shell” Stk. {1.| 84/44 | 80/7% | 513 7 
13je| 8$b'Tube Invest. {1 61/3 | 60/- |5 6 
Se 20 d'Tur. Newall {1.| 52/9 | 51/3 | 417 Im 
my 5 @ Unilever {.s-| 47/3 | 46/3 | 516 9 
10 ¢ 12pe\Union Castle £1) 27/- | 2/6 | 414 48 
54) §& biUnion Dise. £ iff | 414-1417 7 
9626) +44a)Utd. Molass. 0/4 29/3 | 29/3 |615 9 
306 «= Thal. Sua Betong{1) 38/1 . S/- i 8 7 
10 } Vickers {1..... 48/7, | 45/6 | 5 9 lL 
15 a) 40 6 Woolworth 5/- | 51/3 ‘51/9 }5 6 3 
(a) Int. (0) Fin. (¢) Div. whole yr. (/) Yield basis 22- 
a OS declared for 4 months. Yield basis 10F 
) Yi beste 15%, Beat (m) Yield 
Vieid “basis 134 ih thee 
(o basis 113%. * Ex div. f of tax 
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° ° : , CHANGES IN DEBT (f£ THOUSAND) 
Statistical Summary 





| Nat. Savings Certs... 1,700 | 3%% Def. Bonds 


Receirrts j PAYMENTS 
| Treasury Bills .. 26,258 | 2§% Def. Bonds .... 


750 
2,988 


. ' “ m - 13 Det. Bonds.... 1,640 |} 2) Nat. War Bonds 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | Tar Reserve Certs.:, 11506 | 1951-88... 250 














x | i 3% Terthinable An 

For the 10 days ended March 31, 1953, total | Ds ibn et Bae 1.270 
ordinary revenue was £134,255,000, against | Other debt ee 
ordinary expenditure of £212,078, 000 and issues | Interual ....... , 

- i Ways and Means Ad- 

4 to. sinking funds £478,000. Thus, including | Aan = ee YS 24,345 
sinking fund allocations of {35,227,000 the} sates 9 2 a 
surplus. accrued since April 1, 1952, was} 41,192 | L, 
£88,124,000 ‘compared with a surplus of} § Saneeneee - a 
£379,733,000 for the previous financial year. 
ae ; | FLOATING DEBT (£ mrtt0N) 

i 

| He al eo 

i Este April 1, Apral 4 days lOdays freasury Ways & Means as 

i mate, 1951 1952 ended! ended | . eae , 

| sae oe i Bills Advances De yore 

} 1952-535 to to Mar | Mar Det, posit: Float 

i Mar. 31, | Mar. 31 31 31, . Bk ol by ing 
Pi 5 5% 952? 5 » - 4 
£000 1952 1953 1952 | 1953 Cenedien fap Public Eng ’| B: aie 't Debt 

REVENUE Receipts into the Exchequer { 
v £ thousand) Mar 51 | 4,273-1 4,611-0 
' 

ORD... SETS | Dec. 27]  4.715-2° } 4.974: 1 | 
I ne Pax .. 1804 22511668,749 1736 2331 59.343 56 880 | 1953 | 
Sur-tax seekee 123.000] 129,600 131,200] 4,700 5,600; Jan 10 4.636:1° “1 | : | 4,885-3 
Death Duties .....| 175,000] 185,000 | 151.850) 5.900) 4,500)" | 17 | 3,010-0 } 1,569-6 1 | x. , | 4,831-3 
stamp 57,500} 61,900, 50250) 2,100 1600; |. 94 (2980-0 | 1515-9 2 a 4.7641 
Profits Ia x & EPT! 452,000] 315.400! 376,100]11,200' 9,400 | 31 | 2.940-0 | 1.494-2 0-6 | 4.684-8 
Excess Profits Levy 5,000 ote 2.950} ... 750 | i 
Special Contribu-|) : | Beb. 7 |2,910-0 | 1,414-1 0 | «| 4569-1 

tion and other) > 2,000 5,270 2,020 60) SO}, 14 | 2,890-0 | 1416-1 “Li ee 4,541-2 

loland Revenue. | j 21 | 2.870-0 | 1,441-5 )-8 | w= | 4,584-1 

nats oe ne eT rs 28 | 2,860-0 | 1446-0 5-7 | coe | 4562-7 | 
Total Inland Rev.'2618 7252 2361 919 245 0,603 8, 303 78,750 | j } 
me 7 ———— | Mar 7 | 2,840-0 | 1491-4 8 | | 4,609. Sin 
oSetases 1043,500} 998.497 1 124 498 | 20,085 24,085 | 14 2820-0 2540-5 +] 4,635°6 
SMOG ser eteess 17% 2 ,000 53,2 285. 739.093119,490 19,735 | ° 9] | 2810-0 | 1569-5 O08 to . 14 711-7 
emer eee er arte Ek | as 4,406 6 5 | 3:8 
Lota! ( oms and 
Excise os . id des 1815,50011751,782 1763,591 37,5 3, 43.820 | * In consequence oF oficial purchases of tender bills in 
oe sabiiaiialadesaltetmiandel j$—__.._-_—-_—..- | connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial | 
esta w Duties . 64 150 65,211 67,658 683 ... | Funding Stock, it 1s impossible to calculate the division 
os us from n Tradg 12,000] 75,455 ‘ki | between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased 
PO. Net receipts). ee a 7,728 oe i have passed their original maturity date. 
Broadcast Licences 15, 000] 14,150 14,800] 1,350) 1,200 | 
Suadry Loan 26,000] 25,393, 24,681] .. | .. | TREASURY BILLS 
Mis i sat Sur j ' 
plus War Stores); 110,000} 159,482) 127,562) 10,532) 10,475 Amount (/ million) Average | Allotted 
-_ ; Sapens sine a ~ 1 Date ot R } 
ita! Ord. Revenue 4661, 375144353, 392 4458,7151125713) 134255 Tendo os ‘ ro | Min, 
Sa Sane ee a ee ee ee Oftered | “BPHC? | Atiotted] Allotment | Rate 
209,235] 190,050 209,900] 10,278} 6,500 | Saad 
uth nm EPT 
nds ...54%. 4,900 5,525 5,192 142 72 
: 487! 5,510 4628 967 4653, 807 1134133: 140827 | 












~ issues out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments (4 thousand) 
ORD. EXPENDITURE 
int. & Man. of Nat 
Debt ~++ee++| 575,000) 513,599; 576,411] 2.990' 2,773 
she Payments to N. 
’ Ireland :.. 49,000} 39,435, 44,6621 2,040 2,904 
Other Cons. Funds: 10,000 12,676 10,483 57 461 
Tota TE 625,000 564. 712 631, 555 7 087 6 133 | 
ly Services... '3805,021}5461,547 3683, 8091182909 205940 | 


Tota! {excl Self- 
Balancing Expd #450/021 





LP-BALANCING 


190,050 209.900] 10,278; 16,500 | to a maximum of £250 million were offered on 





Refunds ....... 4,900 5,525 5,192} 142 72 | Treasury deposits 


BARR cn nae ec eee 4644.156 249, 234 4565, 683 198854! 219128 


lotal Ord. Expend. |4430,021 4026, 259 4315 >, 364 187996 21207 A 5 | 4 
Sinking Funds.... i 27 10 35,227 438), 478) 
NATIONAL SAVINGS (£ THOUSAND) 





\fter increasing Exchequer balances by 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURN; 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





NOTES ISSUED:~ 
{n Circulation 1517,326,338 


35,050,485 


In 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





Capital 
| Rest 


P 


ublic Accts.* 


A.M, Treas 





Special Acet. 
Other Depts. . . 
Bankers..... 
Other Accts... 


Banking 
Department 


Public Depts. . 


£ 


Govt. 


Gold 


Bullioa 
248s. per 
fime)..... BE 


1550,356,823 


14, $53,000 Govt. 


11,343,560 


39,452,581 
354,474,895 


280 330,098 


74,144,797 Coin. 


422, 987, 764 


* Including Exchequer 
ational Debt and Dividend Accounts 


Other 
Securitie 
Other Seciiri 
Coin (other th 

gold) ... ae 
Amount of } : 
issue . 


Other Securit 29,190 97) 

Discounts a: , 
Advances 
Securtlres 


Notes....... : 


Debt ll, 5 ’ 


Cx 


Coin a 


Securit 


Savings Banks, ( 


4713-9 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (f siicios 


tn cee erent RR RRR Am 





|} On April 2nd applications for 91 day bills to be paid from | 
055,659 4350,591 1188434 212556 | April 7 to April 11, 1953, were accepted dated Tuesday to} 
———_--— | Saturday as to about 60 per cent at £99 7s, Lid. and applica- 

| tions at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills | 


April 10th. 





| For the week ended April lith the banks were not asked for 


Total 51 weeks ended] Week 
£187,373 to £3,591,554, the other operations | : —{ ended 
for the 10 days increased the National Debt by Mar. 22 | Mar. 21, a 
/9,553,211 to £26,024 million. | 1952 | 1953 

s ’ 
NET RECEIPTS ({ THOUSAND) | savin CERTIFICATES :~— 
fe , Menetple. . bo vicéevres 153, 100 154,400 5,900 
P.O d Telegraph (Money) Acts 1950 and 1952..... 13,500 : aa z May. » 
Mis el uneous Financial Provisions Acts. 1946 and | we it Pesan ar ee: si ame 
1950 and Civit Contingencies Fund Act 1952..... 75,000 ; een | in Sense 
E.P.U. (Pinancial Provisions) Act 1950$.3 ......... 183 | Net Savhigs.«. <0 24%: 5 19,100 ars 1,600 
~~ | DEFENCE BONDS :— 
S8,905 | “Receipts »...:..2.402- 55,584 69,914 2,175 
si SN es tee ema SR rae | Repayments .......... 69,822 | 80,709 2,630 
NET ISSUES ({ rHovsanp) Net Savings......+-. Dy 14,938 |Dr 10.795 \Dr 455 
ela ilpd caetadt sail onangeiie 
Ho (Temp. Accomn.) Acts 1944 and 1947...... 30 | P.O. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
Aud PT Ref UNE oo Vo Ce Ses RES een Eda eee ee 87 BANKS *-— } 
t Forces (Housing Loans) Act, 1949, s. 1(1}.. 1,059 | Reveiots 332365. sa hex 691,176 } 721,241 13,361 
Local Anthesties 4aams Act, 006% 3)... 15,150} . Repayments.........- 780 799 | 844,221 16,176 
New Town Acts 1946 and 1952... 2.2... .-. eee u es 1659 |} ——- 4} 
Coal Industry Acts 1946 to 1951 ..........2..-34. 400; Net Savings........, Ye 89,623 (\Dr122,980 We 2815 
Miscellaneous Fiaancial Provisions Act 1946, s. 2(1) j a ciate asactinases 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ........ 3,000 Total Net Savings ...... Dr 84,361 jDr 114, 675 1D 1,670 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits...... SI | Interest on certs. repaid. 33,517 37,581 655 
———--. | Interest acerued :.... " 124,118 126.571 2,462 
19,747 | Change in total invested. ]+ 6,140 | 25,685 1+ 137 






{ISSUE DEPT 





+ 
| 
| 
; 
} 


| Cereals and meat 
| Other foods 
| ROAR Ss ES Ras cakes oS i 
| Minerals 








Notes in circulation. 
Notes in banking de- 


partment . 


Government debt and 


securities* 


Other securities .... 
Gold and coin...... 


Valued at s. per fine oz 


BANKING DEPT. = 


oe — 
Public Accounts .,.. 
Treas. Special Acct.. 
RRO Sis as once cs 


( 


Sec 
( 


thefts ..... 
Total 


rovernment 


curities :-— 


Discounts, etc. ..... 


{ 


PONE 6 sins 
Total 


ee 


Banking dept. reserve. 


“Proportion ” 


1952 


‘ 
1955 


April 9 | Mar. 25) Ap: April § 
crouieasyap shiatsu tasistisicnhammnee nome 


1 


,413-7 °1,488-8 1 } 15173 
36- 61-6 4 33:0 
446-7 | 1,546-8 | 1,54 45-8 
0-8 0-7 | }-7 
2-9} 2°9 | 29 
248/0 | 248/0 | 248 48/0 
14-2 14-6 15-9 1l-3 
0-5 32-9 30-4 39-5 
277-1 288-3 269° 3 80-3 
19-7 75-0 74 741 
371-5 409-9 390 405°2 
310-7 3-1) 342 359-0 
19-1 6-2 q 13-4 
21-2 15-9 13 10:8 
351-0 365-2 365 583-2 
38-2] 63-3} 43 4-8 
10-2; 15-4{ iio) 85 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital {14 


on March 25, 1953. 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


April 7, | Mar. 24 pre 7 









1952 


‘GOLD AND SILVER 





Fiduciary issue raised from £1,500 million to 41.550 mulls 


(1927= 100) 


1953 


198-0 100-7 
195-5 197-8 
214-1 + 8° 
4 2G 
5 2 5 


The Bank of Engiand’s officiai buying price for gol! was 


| raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on Septomber | 


| 14. 1949, and the selling price to authorised deale: from 


115s. Od. to 252s, Od: per fine ounce Spot cash prices during | 


last week were as follows :— 





1953 


Agee 3. 
eo aR 
ie Dy Roses 
RG phecs 
sh NE Sas 
i eee SS 
ct Mee de 


London |New York 
ounce! ‘per ounce!per 100 tolas 


SILVER 


14-0 85-25 
74-0 | 85-25 
Markets closed 
Markets closed 
Closed 85-25 
74-9 85-25 
14-0 85-25 


GOLD 


Bombay Bombay 


per tola 










KS. a KS. 4 
158 0 65 10 
159 (0 86 «(0 
Market closed — 
35322 ¢ 385 7 
Market closet — 
153 4 a5 «66 
154 14 85 8 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


“NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


«(ty-third annual general meeting of 
onal Bank of Egypt was held on 
March 25th in Cairo, when the report of the 
ind the balance sheet as follows was 
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BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT : 








LIABILITIES £E. MM. 
Motes issued ....csvene enn eeeenebenen 209,000,000 000 
Reserve 14 of Law 57 of 1951).... | 11,760,711 521 
220,760,711 521 
ASSETS iE. MM. 
Geld ........+sseenmkeees eeeeenee 60,552,606 439 
Feyptian and Foreign Govt. Treasury 
Bills and Securities. .. ss» ce seues oes 160,208,105 082 
220,760,711 521 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
LIABILITIES £E. MM. 
Share Capital 
300,000 fully paid shares of {E10 each 3,000,000 000 
Reserve Fund : 
£E. MM 
Stat eseTve 1,500,000 000 
Spe eeVe zrhan 1,500,000 000 3,000,000 000 
Egyptian Government Special Treasury 
Bills account (Art. 14 of Law 57 of 
1951)... .... «stables saa een a as 70,000,000 000 
Egyptian Government Special Treasury 
Bills account (Law 294 of 1952)...... 7,855,854 286 
Sudan Government .....-s..eeesseees 1,934,518 923 


Banks ir 
195] +805 eRe eek teed 
Current, deposit and other accounts .... 
Cheques payable. 2... es. secescceedaces 
other accounts 
Provision for payment of final dividend 
ai the rate of 16 cent per annum 
Profit and Loss account, balamee....... 
Contra Accounts: 
dits opened and letters of guarantee 


sundry 


ASSETS 
Egyptian and Foreign Govt. Treasury 
Bills and Securities and Securities 
guaranteed by the Egyptian Govt. 


madry Securities oi tiie bas whecabe 
Advances to the Egyptian Government 
Advances to Banks in Egypt: 
fE. MM. 
On merchandise ....% 700,000 000 
On Securities .. ci cecs 3,798,626 315 
Other advances: 
On merchandise ..... 9,976,370 685 
On securities ......2- 2,778,560 897 


Sandry other advances 
Hills diss Cunt Siro es 6 Sea Sd wee 
roregn bankers and correspondents and 

money at call 
Sundry « 


Oe ee 


Buildings 
Cast 





fE. MM. 

N.B.E. notes. ..ccees 8,483,047 250 

Other notes and coin . 206,596 398 
Contra A counts: 


Chents’ 


liability for credits. opened, 
eilers of guarantee issued, etc..... 


SADIK HENEIN Y 5. 
TAHER EL LOZY ee 
MOHAMED AMIN FIKRY 


Governor. 


38,157,885 977 
65,378,813 690 
319,380 640 
1,171,611 618 


480,000 000 
253,040 555 
30,373,439 421 
219,924,545 110 





fE. MM. 


131,110,679 229 
657,679 970 
4,872,214 275 


4,448,626 375 


12,754,931 582 


5,209,674 477 
884,080 266 


19,556,745 766 
1,266,850 000 
100,000 101 


8,689,643 648 


30,373,439 421 


219,924,545 110 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Directory’ fede soy r o SE 4 
Current CRONE 6.05 5. sas de ance 
interun dividend at the rate of 4 per 

Cent Per MAMM ia e ck dee ek ecboke 
Prov 10n for payment of final dividend 
. at the rate of 16 per cent per annum 
-alanee carried forward 


ee ee 


Cr, 

“less profit for the year ended December 
5}, 1952, after providing for ia- 
hen on buildings and furniture, for 
‘bate of discount, for doubtful debts 
and conti i 


MM. 
099 
481 


£E. 
19,504 
1,719,609 
120,000 000 


480,000 000 
253,040 555 


2,592,154 135 
{Ek MM 





2,371,817 043 
220,337 092 





—— se 


2,592,154 135 
ec 


Addressing the meeting, Mr Aly Shamsy, 
the President, in the course of his speech, 
said: The year 1952 was not a good 
one for Egypt’s economy. Two years of 
official intervention in* the cotton market 
resulted in the disorganisation of the 
Egyptian price mechanism during the 
1950-51 and 1951-52 seasons. Thus, this 
mechanism no longer functioned normally, 
but only in the direction of a rise which was 
almost continuous up to the spring of last 
year. This policy raised expectations which 
subsequent events showed to be illusory. 
Indeed, the fall in the prices of raw materials 
that followed the localisation of events in 
Korea was felt in world markets as early as 
the first half of 1951. Cotton-producing 
countries, in particular, suffered on this 
account owing to the double effect of import 
restrictions imposed by certain countries, and 
of the slackening in demand from the textile 
industry. Yet, it was in the face of this 
situation, symptomatic of a recession, that 
Egypt gave new life to inflation by imposing, 
through her price policy, a virtual embargo 
on exports. ; 

Our fears, then, were only too justified 
when we told you here in March, 1952, that 
the search for ever higher prices, without 
regard to . international prices, was highly 
injurious to the whole of the national 
economy. 


Owing to the difficulties of cotton market- 
ing during the 1951-52 season, the infla- 
tionary situation we were formerly facing has 
now been succeeded by signs characteristic 
of deflation, the direct causes of which are 
to be found in the fall of prices and the 
relative stagnation of exports. 


In November, 1952, cotton prices were 
brought into line with those of America. 
This new contingency has naturally resulted 
in the reduction of income from agriculture 
and the value of our exports. It follows that 
there will be a tendency for imports to 
diminish, thereby accentuating the contrac- 
tion due to the restrictive measures taken by 
the authorities. In this way the inflationary 
situation which was steadily debasing the 
internal purchasing power of the currency 
will be gradually mitigated. However, the 
fall in the national income ought not to be 
aggravated by an abstention on the -part of 
certain sectors of the economy from their 
normal activities. A favourable psychological 
atmosphere is essential in order to encourage 
the full utilisation of available or potential 
resources. It is pleasing to state that the 
new regime seems fully cognisant of this 
necessity as evidenced by the appropriate 
measures they have already taken or are in 
course of taking. 


Circumstances have ordained that the 
agrarian reform should come into force at a 
time of economic depression. The effects of 
the recession are of a passing nature, while 
the evil from which Egypt is suffering and 
which the reform is intended to remedy is 
endemic. Happily introduced within the 
framework of law and order, the reform 
appears to us, notwithstanding transitional 
difficulties and vicissitudes, the commence- 
ment of an era which will ultimately create 
in Egypt a more balanced society. 

The net profits amount to £E632,703, 
against £629,074 in 1951, which enable us 
to propose a dividend of 20 per cent. 


The report was adopted. 


Copies of the President's Address in full 
will be available at the National Bank of 
Egypt, 6/7, King Wilham Street, London, 


E.C4. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


A NOTABLE YEAR 


LORD ELPHINSTONE ON THE 
SUCCESSFUL MERGER ~ 


The annual general meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held on 
April 7th within the Head Office, Edinburgh. 


The Right Honourable Lord Elphinstone, 
KT, Governor of the Bank, presided and, in 
the course of his speech, said: The past year 
has seen a most important development in 
the bank’s history. I refer to the amalgama- 
tion with the Union Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, the first stage of which has been 
satisfactorily concluded. Ownership of. the 
whole share capital of the Union Bank is now 
vested in the Bank of Scotland. While the 
amalgamation has at this stage taken this 
form the aim and object of the merger is to 
unite completely the undertakings of both 
banks under the name and Constitution of 
the Bank of Scotland,.and this will be 
accomplished in due time. “In the meantime 
the Union Bank will continue to operate as 
hitherto. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet which is presented 
shows all its customary strength. A new 
entry in the balance sheet records the hold- 
ing of the share capital of the Union Bank. 
This appears at £2,100,000, the par value 
- the stock of the bank issued in exchange 
or it. 


The year’s accopnts include dividend from 
the Union Bank for the period from Octo- 
ber 23, 1952—the date at which the offer 
to acquire the share capital became effective. 
This amounts to £75,748 before deduction 
of income tax. 


The net profit for the year amounts to 
£341,711. Adding thereto the _ balance 
brought forward of £191,099 there is avail- 
able £532,810. From this there has- been 
transferred to reserve. for contingencies 
£100,000, and to staff pension fund £30,000, 
leaving £402,810. An interim dividend of 
6 per cent actual on £2,400,000 stock of the 
bank was paid on October 15, 1952, re- 
quiring, less income tax, £75,600, and a final 
dividend of 6 per cent actual is now recom- 
miended, payable on £4,500,000 stock of the 
bank, which will require, less income tax, 
£141,750, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £185,460. 


These results, which I think you will 
regard at satisfactory, cover a year of change 
in the bank’s capitalisation and direct com- 
parison with previous years is therefore 
inappropriate. It will be seen, however, that 
while the stock issued by the bank. im 
exchange for the shares of the Union Bank 
will receive six months’ dividend, the bank’s 
profit and loss account has only been credited 
with dividend in respect of the Union Bank 
shares for a period slightly in excess of four 
months. 


BANKING CONDITIONS DURING THE YEAR 


Banking conditions have been dominated 
during the year by the increase in the Bank 
Rate made in March, 1952, and the stricter 
application of credit restrictions. These 
measures, dictated by the need to preserve 
the financial resources of the nation, have, 
along with more rigid control of .imports, 
succeeded in arresting the drain on the 
country’s exchange reserves, and for this we 
must be thankful. There is, however, no 
occasion as yet to believe that any major 
relaxation of these measures is likely. The 
country’s international trade position is much 
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too precarious to justify any such expecta- 
tions and the need to stimulate export trade 
remains as great as ever. It is only by 
increased saving and increased production 
that the situation can be permanently 
bettered. 


The persistently high level of taxation, 
with its deadening effect on enterprise and 
endeavour, is serious. Reduced spending by 
Government is the obvious means of effect- 
ing reduction, but while this is easily said 
it is not so easy to indicate where that can 
be achieved. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has no light task in dealing with 
this so long as rearmament expenditure, the 
housing programme and the social services 
of a welfare state continue to make their 
present demands. Nevertheless, the need for 
reduction and simplification of taxation is 
clearly imperative. The total time spent in 
dealing with taxation- problems must be 
absorbing the country’s best brains at a time 
when their employment in productive enter- 
prise could not have been more valuable. 


Experience appears to indicate that in 
present economic conditions the effect of an 
increased rate of interest as a means of 
checking demand for credit internally is in 
some degree offset by the present level of 
taxation. The extra cost to the borrower in 
terms of net income is greatly minimised, and 
it would seem therefore that so long as the 
need exists to direct the country’s savings 
and financial resources in a manner best 
designed to serve the national interests we 
must expect the continuance of present 
restrictions on the granting of credit as the 
principal means towards that end. These 
restrictions, while they are irksome, are now 
more widely understood, but there is no 
doubt that their application involves the 
rejection by the banks of much business of 
an otherwise satisfactory nature. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION 
(HOL DINGS) 


RESULTS AGAIN A RECORD 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of International Combustion (Holdings) 
Limited was held on April 2nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr G. R. T. 
Taylor. 


The. gross profit of the group is again a 
record, being £1,580,403 for the year, as 
compared with £1,262,338. 


Taxation has, however, become a very 
heavy burden. At a time in the country’s 
history when incentive is a vital necessity, 
the ultimate effect of this penal factor is to 
stifle enterprise and initiative in every direc- 
tion, I cannot see how the country can -be 
expected to get on to the road for recovery 
while such a position obtains. 


An interim dividend of 10 per cent on 
the ordinary stock in issue on July 31, 1952, 
having been paid, your.directors recommend 
a final dividend of 10 per cent on the ordi- 
nary stock capital as increased in December 
last from £959,245 to £1,918,480. 


With our present order book and the neces- 
sity for meeting the increasing universal 
demand for electrical power, I can see no 
immediate recession in our business, subject, 
of course, to world happenings which are 
beyond our control, 


The group has successfully overcome the 
difficulties in connection with obtaining raw 
materials and other supplies, with the result 
that the output is again much higher than 
previously and constitutes yet another record. 


The report was adopted. 2 . 
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TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 
PORTUGAL’S 6-YEAR ECONOMIC PLAN 
IMPORTANT FACTOR IN FUTURE EXPANSION 


SIR ALEXANDER 


The twenty-seventh annual. general meet- 
ing of the Telephone and General Trust 
Limited will be held on April 28th in 
London. 


The following is an extract. from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Poger, KCIE: 


The results are again satisfactory—the 
profit of £90,189 showing an increase of 
£2,850 after charging £101,100 (against 
£94,200 in 1951) for taxation, which absorbs 
52.85 per cent of our gross profit. Dividends, 
interest and miscellaneous income at £262,802 
are up by £10,244. Management expenses 
and directors’ emoluments increased by 
£1,839, while interest paid on loans and 
deposits was £1345 less than in 1951. We 
have transferred £20,000 to revenue reserve, 
bringing that ap to £130,000. 


I told you last year of the success of the 
issue in April, 1952, of 373,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each at 23s. This increased our 
issued ordinary stock to £1 million, upon 
which an interim dividend of 3 per cent was 
paid in October, 1952, and provision is made 
for a 5 per cent final dividend. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Investments at £1,446,043 have increased 
by £63,316. The valuation of £1,920,484 for 
quoted investments represents an apprecia- 
tion of 52.36 per cent on the net book cost 
of £1,260,450. 


We are in a liquid cash position with 
£786,276 upon call and at bank, most of 
which we anticipate will be required during 
1953 for the further development of the tele- 
phone systems of our overseas operating 
subsidiaries and associates. 


PORTUGAL 


The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
pany has been operating the telephone ser- 
vices in the cities and suburbs of Lisbon and 
Oporto for 66 years under concessions 
granted to it by the Portuguese Government. 
The Trust became connected with the Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company in 1927. 


At December 31, 1927, the number of 
telephone stations in service was a little over 
21,000, whereas the number at December 31st 
last exceeded 119,000, and is steadily increas- 
ing. ‘The progressive nature of Portugal’s 
national economy is reflected in the constant 
stream of new applications for telephones 
and the waiting list remains a heavy one 
with which the company is dealing as 
expeditiously as possible. 


The cordial relationship between the 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company and 
the Portuguese Government was again 
demonstrated in January, 1953, when the 
Minister of Communications presided at the 
opening of a new telephone exchange, with 
an initial capacity for 10,000 subscribers, in 
the north-eastern sector of Lisbon. 


The highlight of Portuguese internal affairs 
during the past twelve months has been the 
introduction of the six-year economic plan 
for the agricultural and industrial develop- 


ROGER’S REVIEW | 
ment of Portugal and her overseas ' 


torie 

The cost of this plan, when com; ed, is 

estimated to be 13,500,000 contos, : is, at 

the present rate of exchange, appro. mately 
£169 million. 

Within the plan further development of 

hydro-electric power is contemplated ) addj- 


tion to the development of agriculture and 
a number of other projects of impo 


tance, 
The progress of this-plan from year ‘ year 
v'll be an increasing benefit to Portus! and 
its Overseas possessions and, so far 15 the 
Anglo-Portuguese Tele Company's 
operations are concerned, must be an impor- 
tant factor in the expansion of the business 


which lies before it. 


VENEZUELA 


The Trust has been connected with 
Venezuela for 25 years and it has a substantial 
interest in the telecommumnications of that 
country through the—British—Telephone 
Properties Company and the Venezuclan 
operating company, the Nacional Telephone 
Company of Venezuela. Over 7,000 stations 
were added to the system during 1952, the 
number at December 3st last) excecding 
79,000. 


The plans of the new Venezuelan Govern- 
ment; as they affect the future operations ‘of 
the Telephone Company, require clarification, 
and financial and technical representatives of 
the Trust and Telephone Properties are in 
Caracas participating in discussions with the 
authorities. 


WEST INDIES 


In close collaboration with the boards ind 
managements of our associated telephone 
operating companies in Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Barbados, the Trust has continued its policy 
of providing financial and technical assistance 
in their plans for development of the tclc- 
phone systems in their respective territorics. 

I offer no excuses for repeating that these 
services are of great benefit to the companies 
concerned and thus to the public to whom 
they provide telephone service. The com 
panies are able to plan ahead in the know- 
ledge that they have the backing of the Tru «( 
for initial finance. 


THE COST OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 


My report this year would not be comple'~ 
without some reference to costs and telepho:': 
services in general. It is, I think, wide! 
accepted today that the modern telephon- 
service ig good velo bom money. 

Telephone com such as those | 
which the Trust is bianca: at all time: 
seek to improve efficiency at the same time + 
eliminating waste in every form. Any 
increase in tariffs is delayed as long as pos 
sible, but with higher costs it follows tha! 
income must, when necessary; be expanded 
to meet them, 

Nevertheless, it ‘iia our policy to pro- 
vide more telephones with the most modern 


type of equipment at the lowest economic 
cute the nae 
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LORD PEEL’S 


nual general meeting of Jas. 
oamson & Son, Limited, was ‘held on 
i} 2na at Lancaster, The Rt. Hon. The 


ia Peel (the chairman) presiding. 
The secretary (Mr L. Beswick) read the 
ice convening the meeting and the report 
f the tors. 


following is the statement by the 


Th 
: vhich had been circulated with the 


hairman 
report and accounts. for the year ended 
December 24, 1952: 

The year 1952 may, I think, be regarded 
ins significant in the postwar history of many 
industries in this country. Not only was it 
a dificult year but the future may disclose 
that it marked the begifning, if not the end, 
of a period of transition between the abnormal 
years following the world war and what may 
well be much harder trading conditions. The 


net profit of your company for the year, after 
rising from about £600,000 in 1950 to over 
£300,000 in 1951, has fallen to £242,000. 
This reduction was, in the main, caused by 
more difficult trading conditions, both at 
home and abroad, and to the fall in the price 
of raw materials. 


THE TRADE RECESSION 


Last vear I mentioned that we were begin- 
to feel the effects of a recession of trade 
and it is well known that business in the 
home market for nearly all consumer goods 
remained poor in ]952, particularly during 
the summer months. Moreover, at a_tinie 
when the prices of many household goods 
were moving upwards, the linoleum industry, 
in spite of rising costs, was forced by price 
control to keep selling prices down, with the 
result that when the price of other goods was 
reduced that of linoleum remained unchanged. 
tuation led to. a good deal of ill- 

ommeént and, in addition, to uncer- 
taint he minds of both traders and public, 
wh ‘nted steady buying. [In spite of 
these difficult conditions, IT am happy to say 

t eeded in maintaining a good 

market orders for all our pro- 
t coverings, leathercloths and 


snare 
ducts : 


table-co 


On the other hand, our turnover in export 
markets was substantially. reduced, mainly 
because of financial and quota restrictions 
Placed on their imports by countries overseas. 
lo name only two, Australia _and France 
made very substantial cuts in their imports 
of cur types of goods. However necessary 
may have been the Government’s efforts to 
balance payments at a critical time by impo- 
sing restrictions, reduction in imports can 
oniv bring temporary advantages. The inevi- 
tabic retaliation means that there is less trade 
nd consumer goods suffer first. _ 


‘BUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


‘this point I would like to pay a tribute 
(© 2! our staff and workpeople who, by their 
under«tanding of the company’s problems, did 
SO much to bridge some difficult months 
durmy which short-time working was neces- 
“ry. ‘That their spirit remains unimpaired 
‘ @ good augury for the future and for the 
“uccess of the efforts we are making in the 
“uyers markets of the world. 


& SON, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS AFFECT PROFITS 


HOME MARKET ORDERS MAINTAINED 


STATEMENT 


The cost of our principal raw materials fell 
during the year, particularly towards the end, 
and the market price in December, 1952, was 
considerably lower than at the end of 1951. 
Linoleum cannot be made either in small- 
quantities or in a short time, with the result 
that substantial stocks of raw, intermediate 
and finished materials must be held. Although 
the volume of stocks was reduced appreciably 
during the year, it has been necessary to write 
down their value to considerably below the 
original cost. 


Last year your directors decided to set aside 
out of profits a reserve of £100,000 to meet 
a situation they felt would certainly develop 
and they have appropriated the sum of 
£50,000 towards the cost of this heavy writing 
down. 


REPLACEMEN TS AND MODERNISATION 
OF PLANT 


During the year the cost of replacements 
and modernisation of plant was £238,000. 
When a piece of plant is replaced it is always 
difficult to say how much of the new price is 
due to improvement and how much to mere 
replacement, but it is certain that, even if a 
machine purchased some years ago is replaced 
by an exactly similar one, the. cost today is 
several times that originally paid. This extra 
cost is not provided by depreciation and under 
present law has to be found from so-called 
profits after they have been taxed. It is 
evident that the asset represented by the 
machine is not being maintained intact until 
replacement is provided for. It is known 
that the Government are studying this prob- 
lem and I hope they will find a solution. In 
the meantime your directors consider it neces- 
sary to provide for this extra cost and recom- 
merid setting aside the sum of £90,000 to 
plant replacement reserve, bringing the total 
provided for this purpose to £565,000. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


Last September, when the figures for the 
first half of the year’s trading were available, 
an interim dividend of 2 per cent, less tax, 
was declared as compared with 2} per cent, 
less tax, in recent years. Your directors now 
recommend a final dividend of 54 per cent, 
less tax, making a total of 74 per cent, less 
tax, for the year. 


At the last annual general meeting your 
board lost by retirement the services of Mr 
H. E. Sier, FCA, who had advised on financial 
matters for so many years, but I am now 
pleased to be able to tell you that as from 
October Ist last we have had the benefit of 
the experience of Mr T. H. Bell, FCA, a 
partner in a well-known firm of chartered 
accountants in Manchester, whose appormt- 
ment as a director you will be asked to 
confirm. 

The report'and accounts were adopted ; the 
final dividend, as recommended, of 54 per 
cent, less tax, making a total of 7} per cent, 
less tax, for the year, was approved ; the 
retiring directors, Mr G., G. Parkinson, Mr 
L. Beswick and Mr T. H. Bell, FCA, were 
re-elected ; and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Viney, Price and Goodyear, 
having been fixed, the proceedings terminated, 
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WESLEYAN AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


INCREASE OF OVER £100,000 IN 
PREMIUM INCOME 


INCREASE IN NET RATE OF INTEREST 
EARNED 


The one hundred and twelfth annual 
general meeting was held on April 7, 1953, 
Mr A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the Society’s 
chairman, in the chair. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the reports, said: 

During the year 1952 the total new sums 
assured of £3,507,648 secured in the 
ordinary department did not quite reach the 
record total of £3,796,302 for 1951. In the 
industrial department, however, policies were 
issued for a total sum assured of 3,482,761, 
which was an increase of nearly {£200,000 
over the total for 1951. 


New business, however, is not the only, 
nor in fact the best, test of whether an office 
is making progress. The growth of premium 
income is the generally accepted indication. 
The Society’s progress during 1952 is 
demonstrated by the fact that premiums 
received from all departments, amounting to 
£3,777,384, were £129,971 greater than those 
received during 1951. 


The directors have decided to add a 
further £350,500 to the already large invest- 
ments reserve. 

It is gratifying that the yield on the Society’s 
investments during’ 1952, after deduction of 
income tax, was £3 19s. 9d., an increase of 
Ss. 5d. per cent over that for 1951. 

The liabilities under policies both in the 
ordinary and industrial departments have 
been valued assuming that a rate of interest 
of 3 per cent will be earned on existing and 
future funds. This is the same basis as was 
used at the end of 1951 for the industrial 
department but is } per cent higher than the 
rate that had been assumed that year for the 
ordinary department. 


The surpluses emerging in both the 
ordinary and industrial departments are 
higher than for any previous year when the 
figures are made comparable by deducting 
releases of actuarial reserves and profits on 
realisation of investments. The main reason 
for the improved results is the higher yield 
obtainable on investments. A contributory 
factor, however, has been the satisfactory rate 
of mortality’ experienced during the year, 
which, as far as the Society is concerned, has 
been lower than for any year except 1948. 
The directors have been able to declare in 
the ordinary department a rate of bonus of 
28s. per £100 sum assured, which is an 
increase of 3s. over the rate declared for 
1950 and 1951. 

Life assurance is a great builder of 
character, holding before the individual the 
ideal of providing for himself and his 
‘dependants by his own exertions. Life 
assurance, too, is a real and vital factor 
in the economic life of the country. The 
new capital required to provide and re-equip 
factories and to provide all those things 
which will make us more efficient as a manu- 
facturing nation, which must export to live, 
can only come from savings. These savings 
will be either compulsory savings levied by 
the Government by way of income °tax, 
purchase tax, or other taxes, or voluntary 
savings for which perhaps the most important 
channel is life assurance. 

The combined weight of these various 
factors demonstrates the great importance to 
the community of the services which our 
staff render. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


TWO PROSPEROUS YEARS 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, FCA, pre- 
sided on April 8th at the one hundred and 
twenty-third annual general meeting of the 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society. 


In his speech to the members he said that 
the proper conclusion to be drawn from a 
perusal of the directors’ report, the valuation 
report and the audited accounts, taken to- 
gether, was that the affairs of the Society 
had prospered exceedingly in the two years 
which had elapsed since the last valuation. 
The satisfactory experience over the period 
had enabled rates of compound bonus to be 
declared of 4ls. per cent for whole life 
assurances, 36s. per cent for endowment 
assurances, and 16s. per cent for low 
premium policies. 

The cost of these higher bonuses would be 
£403,000, which was a figure well within the 
trading profits of £490,000 earned in 1951 
and 1952. Furthermore, the reserve fund 
had been augmented and now stood at 
£800,000. Various factors had contributed 
to this good showing. Firstly, the rate of 
interest earned had increased by 7s. 10d. to 


£3 14s. 7d. per cent net of tax. Secondly, the. 


expense ratio had fallen in the last two years 
from 15.5 per cent to 14.3 per cent and, 
thirdly, the Society’s mortality experience 
had been extremely favourable. 


INTEREST RATES 


He continued: It seems difficult to escape 
thé conclusion that by the natural law of 
supply and demand—if that still exists in 
the strange and topsy-turvy times in which 
we live—when additional capital is in great 
demand and the volume of savings is shrink- 
ing, the tendency must be towards a rise in 
the long-term rate of interest. Of course, 
in practice it is not so simple as that because 
for one reason or another the practical 
problem is for how long and to what extent 
can Government action divert natural forces 
from their full effect. 


In this connection there are those who 
believe that the provision of adequate capital 
requirements is compatible with a low rate 
of interest, inflationary finance and physical 
controls, but I think there is fairly general 
recognition now that for this country, which 
is to an extreme degree not a closed economy, 
internal inflation has disastrous effects upon 
the external balance of payments. 


Be that as it may, the rise already 
experienced in the long-term rate of interest 
has, of course, resulted in depreciation of 
investment values but, by following an active 
and flexible investment policy, we have been 
able to escape the full weight of this depre- 
ciation and such depreciation as we have 
suffered from this cause is more than offset, 
actuarially speaking, by the increased yield 
actually achieved and in prospect. 


NEW BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 


The society 4s anxious to encourage the 
growth of its business in whole life with 
profits policies and as well as the higher rate 
of bonus which has been given for so long 
by the society for this type of contract, a 
special additional reduction in premium 
rates for large whole life policies has recently 
been made. Highly competitive new rates 
for immediate annuities have also been intro- 
duced. 


The society continues to make excellent 
progress with staff pension schemes, showing 
that an increasing number of businesses*have 
found such schemes desirable not only for 
their staffs but also for their senior executives. 


The report was adopted, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


EXCELLENT BONUS RATES 


The annual meeting of the National 
Provident Institution for Mutual Life Assur- 
ance will be held on April 14th, at 48, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C 


The following are extracts from the address 
which will be submitted by the chairman, 
Mr Vincent W. Yorke: 


It gives me great pleasure to report an- 
other year of satisfactory progress in the 
affairs of the Institution and net new busi- 
ness in excess of £5 million. The develop- 
ment of business is to some extent due to the 
widening interest in pension and life assur- 
ance schemes for employees of commercial 
concerns, 


BOARD CHANGES 


Two additional names will be submitted 
to you for confirmation at the annual general 
meeting. Mr Patrick Gathorne-Hardy is a 
local director of Barcldys Bank, holding an 
executive position in the Pall Mall East Dis- 
trict in London. I am sure that he will be 
an energetic and useful member of our 
board. Mr John Sparrow is a barrister by 
training and both before and after the war 
practised in the High Court. He was recog- 
nised as a most able Chancery lawyer, but 
he has also had a fine academic career, was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
in 1929, and was recently cHosen for the 
much honoured position of Warden of the 
College. In him we have a man of outstand- 
ing attainments and of wide experience of 
business problems. 

Now I must ask you to forgive me if I 
refer to myself. I feel that the time has 
come when I should make way for a younger 
man to take on the chairmanship of this fine 
office. 

To succeed me in the chair of the Institu- 
tion after the annual meeting my colleagues 
have chosen Mr L. E. D. Bevan, who is a 
full-time working director of Barclays Bank. 
He has already been a member of our board 
for seventeen years, and his wide business 
knowledge and the experience he has gained 
of \the conduct of the Institution’s affairs 
eminently qualify him to occupy the position 
for which we have chosen him, and I wish 
him and the Institution every success during 
his tenancy of the chair. 


FIFTY YEARS’ DEVELOPMENTS 


I myself joined the board of the Institu- 
tion in 1906—nearly 47 years ago—and I 
doubt whether any similar period ‘in the 
history of this country has seen so many 
and varied developments in industry and 
commerce and in opportunities for invest- 


ment—quite apart from the calamities of two 
world wars. 


In 1906 our total assets amounted to just 
£64 million, compared with £20 million 
today. About one-third of this was repre- 
sented by mortgages and policy and other 
loans ; ground rents and properties accounted 
for about one-fifth and debentures for another 
one-fifth, and Colonial and foreign Govern- 
ment and commercial stocks for the balance. 


A great expansion in the insurance com- 
pany holdings of British Government securi- 
ties took place during both great wars, 
through the support given to issues then 
made for the conduct of the war, and today 


about one-third of insurance company funds 
are so invested. 


INVESTMENT IN ORDINARY SHARES 


It was not until the 1930s that ordinary 
stocks and shares began to figure seriously 
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"in ‘life office balance sheets. There are ; 
main reasons which may have guided “ 
offices, like the Institution, that have dec; 
to invest a definite- proportion of their funds 
in ordi Shares. The first is the increas 
in rates Of income tax, to which ‘he interey 
earned by life funds is subject. 


_ The second reason is that in a period ot 
inflation ordinary shares, properly selected 
and well spread, should create some “ hedge” 
against the falling value of money. Normaij 
during such a period dividends would m 
crease, and would reach the with-profir poli 

holders through better bonuses. 7 


The outstanding interest yields on oy 
funds make an important contribution to the 
excellent rates of bonus which are now qy. 
rent, namely, £2 10s. per cent on whole-life 
policies and from £1 15s. per cent to 2 
7s. 6d. per cent on endowment assurances 


We watch our investments with much car 
and I consider that it is indeed satisfactory 
that we can say, after two years of advery 
experience with prices of most Stock Fy. 
change securities, that there is stil! a sub. 
stantial margin between the balance shew 
values of those securities and their marke 
values. : 


EXCELLENT TRADING RESULTS 


The trading results of the year do not call 
for much comment on this occasion. We 
keep a close eye on our expenses and they 
remain on a moderate level. Mortality has 
again been particularly favourable. The rate 
of interest earned showed a further increase 
to the high level of £6 5s. ld. per cent 


gross, or £4 14s. per cent net after deduction 
of income tax. 


_In this, my final address to you, I would 
like to say that I regard it a$ a great honour 
to have served as your chairman for 10 years. 





BREVITT LIMITED 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Brevitt Limited was held on April 9th in 
London, Mr E. S, Harding (the chairman 
presiding. : 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The decrease in the Group’s net profits 
to £73,042 for the year is due to several 
causes, namely, the general and exceptional 
decline in business available for the home 
market ; stock losses due to the fluctuations 
in market prices of raw materials and, as 4 
consequence, of finished goods ; and thirdly, 
the lower margin of profit which resulted 
from the sudden introduction of the Douglas 
Scheme for purchase tax. 


Everything has been done to combat 1s 
far as possible the adverse conditions and, 
notwithstanding such trading difficulties, by 
reason of the company’s substantial export 
trade the factories have been and continue 
to be fully employed. 


The directors recommend the mainte: ince 
of the dividend on the ‘ordinary shares 4 
20 per cent, less tax. 

Certain reorganisation within the Group 
has had the consideration of the directors 
and will take place immediately. The busi- 
ness of the subsidiary, J. A. Sabin Limited, 
will be taken over by a new subsidiary 
company to be known as Brevitt Shoe 
Manufacturers Limited. I am satisfied ‘hs 
reorganisation will have a beneficial effect. 


Such reorganisation and the fact ‘5% 
trading conditions have now improved, # 
least temporarily, enable me to conclude with 
the expression of my belief that the comp.ny 
will be able to show a better return of pro!lts 
at the time of my next report. 


The report was adopted. 
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—but instead of a jelly, a hard plastic resin, 
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— technical advances made possible by the products TELEPHONES: 221940. MANAGEMENT: 221900 
woul of Bakelite Limited—just one side-line from the aie atoness, STOCKHOLM t6 
years continuous main stream of development that 

goes on day after day. The polyester resins used 

for ‘potted’ circuits, in association with glass 

fibre, also make plastic boat hulls and have Can you drink 
ie already béen used experimentally for car bodies. 
aca The story of plastics is already a long one, but SE A Ww ATER ? 
1 his new pages are being written every day—by the 
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always being sure of pure fresh water for all the 
ship’s services. 
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Synthetic Resins & Cements 
Rigid & Flexible PVC Sheet, 
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Regd. Trade Marks ee. jks * Decorate result in extensive developments in some tropical 
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The Weir Organisation: 
G. & }. WEIR, LTD. DRYSDALE & CO., LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION, LTD. 
WEIR VALVES, LTD. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. ZWICKY, LTO. 






with | BAKELITE LIMITED - 12/18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SWi 
ofits 9 Telophone: SLOane 0898 


<i BAKELITE LIMITED f 
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ancient castles and wee crofts. 


your reservation in advarice. 


S.M.T. SALES AND 


89/91 Haymarket Terrace, Edinburgh 
44/66 New City Road, Glasgow 

Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen 

- Viaduct Garage, Carlisle 
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You're just 
being 
STUBBORN, 


he said 


And what was your reply? 


Well, I got a bit heated but I had to admit he was right. You 
see, I’ve always held the view that our products are luxury products 
with an ‘A* class appeal only. His argument was that working 
class purchasing power has increased so dramatically that many 
working class families can buy luxury products. 


In other words many products that were originally classed 
as luxuries now come under.the mass market banner? 


That’s right. He instanced the phenomenal number of television 
sets on council estates. Proved how working class families buy 
washing machines, radiograms and the best-branded foods. Then, 
to cap it all, he said our advertising was all wrong. Said it was 
aimed at the wrong market. 


And is it? 





HIRE A CAR... 
DRIVE IT YOURSELF! 


To see the best of Scotland you will need a car. With a car you can plan your own 
route entirely to take you to the lochs and glens, the moorlands and mountains, the 


There will be a big demand for self-drive cars in Great Britain during Coronation Year, 
and even the large and especially increased $.M.T. fleet of post-war Vauxhall cars will be 
heavily booked. To be sure of having the use of a car when you are in Scotiand, make 


Write or cable for illustrated booklet EC2 containing 
order form and complete details of this invaluable car hire service. 


INVERNESS, 





SERVICE CO., LTD. 


Telephone: FOUntainbridge 2488 
Telephone: DOUglas 2940 
Telephone: Aberdeen 29216 . 
Telephone: Carlisle 1320 


KIRKCALDY, MUSSELBURGH, PERTH 
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Not now, it’s not. We're in the mass market from now on. 
Didn't you see our ad. in the Daily Mirror last week ? 


Yes, I did. Pretty good I thought. 

And it was read by nearly 44 million people. That’s how many 
buy the Mirror every day. As for cost of space, on a square inch 
per thousand basis it’s the cheapest of all national dailies. 
As this chap was saying to me, you can’t afford to ignore the 


Daily Mirror 


THE HIGHEST DAILY NET SALE IN THE WORLD 
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How 
superior technical 
skill can win 







single shipment 
ever dispatched 
to Italy 


47 Pecans 4 Trackmasters, 
and 1 Taskmaster—were in one 
consignment that recently left fue 
Italy. It is David Brown’s biggest 
Italian shipment to date, fulfilling a 
towing demand for David Brown 
tactors from all over. the world. 
The demand stems from good de- 
sign and good engineering. David 
Brown build tractors which can get 
the best out of the worst of the 
world’s land. Indeed, the wholc 
vast range of David Brown pro- 
ducts is made and sold in the 
conviction that Britain’s future - 
prosperity lies in the export of 
inventive genius and mechan- 
ical skill. This ar | isto day 
paying dividen d paying 
them in foreign currencies, 
















In this, the second half of the 
twentieth century, Canadian 
economy is set fair for. rapid and 
widespread expansion. The Bank 
of Montreal with its coast-to-coast 
network of branches is ideally 
placed to give reliable assessments 

_ of opportunities in business, trade 
and commerce. 























































| THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 
An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & 
bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS UTD. 
THE KEIGHLEY @BAR COMPANY 

PAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRS) LED. 
DAVID BROW N-JACKSON LTD. 
LAGONDA LTD: 

ASTON MARTIN LTD, 







47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office : 













MONTREAL 











Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
DAVID BROWN & S088 (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 

Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 DAVID BROWN TRACTOAS LTD. 

THE DAVID BROW NS FOUNDRIES COMPANY 

THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (SCOTLAND) LED, 

DAVLD BROWY GEARS (LONDON) LTD. 

j THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPAST 

| DaVip BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE * HUDDERSFIELD * 








(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limiced Liabilicy) 
DAVID BROWS & SONS 8.4. (PTT.) LED, 
DAVID BROWS (CANADA) LTD. 


ENGLAND 
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A Vehicle of Information 








EARLS COURT 


the Latest Developments 
in Prefabricated Buildings & Structures 


STAND Nei, 





SMD. of Slough is the Construction Company of the Associated 
Light Metal Industries Group 


~ PARENT COMPANY 


ALMIN LIMITED-FARNHAM ROYAL- BUCKS 


_FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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Good Policy 


ne a suitable Life 
Assurance for your needs — 
and those of your depend- 
ants—can bea most difficult 
business. That is why our 
booklet ‘How to be Well 
Assured’ is well worth read- 
ing for a good deal of valu- 
able information. Why not 
write to us for a copy ? 


All Sports 
It has been written 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 
But you need never be the 
loser if your person and para- 
7 are insured by our 
portsmen’s Policy. 
Fire Alarm 


An alarming thing about a 
fire on business premises is, 
after the fire, the increased 


cost of feglacing equipment 
and stock. Has your Fire 
Policy been adjusted accord~- 
ingly ? Adequate cover now 
is alot morecomfortable than 
sackcloth and ashes later. 


House for Sale 


If you are thinking of buy- 
ing a house we have a booklet 
which can be of great use to 
you. Curiously enough it’s 
called “Buying a House’. We 
will gladly send you one. 


P.S. 


If you would know more 
about any of the policies out- 
lined here, if we can provide 
information about any ether 
particular policies or about 
insurance problems generally 
—pray make what use of us 
you. wish. Our address -is 
1 King William Street, 
yr aes Q6, London, 
E. A. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Very gooct feupte & deat with 
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VWeed 





One of the most brilliant achievements of the agricultural 
chemist in recent years has been the selective destruction of 
weeds in growing.crops. It is a development of great importance 
in the production of food supplies—and one in which Shell has 
been actively concerned. Today, with Shell weed killers, weeds 
like Charlock, Buttercups, Thistles and scores of others, can be 
brought under control in cereals, grassland and many other 
crops. The use of Shell weed killers is practical farming too, on 
even the smallest holding, for the cost of application is far less 
than the value of the crop-increase obtained—to say nothing of 
the improved quality, the easier handling and the cleaner state 
in which the land is left. And included in the Shell range are 
weed killers which are harmless to man, stock and game. 


She: Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.0& 


(DisTRIBUTORS) 








